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A. F. OF L. HARBOR UNIONS IN 
the Wilmington-San Pedro-Long Beach 
area of California staged a very signifi- 
cant meeting last month. Thousands 
turned out for the gathering at Wilming- 
ton Bowl, at which the opening gun was 
fired against Communists and fellow 
travelers of the C.I.O. Speakers included 
C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor ; Harry 
Lundeberg, president, Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, and Daniel Flanagan, A. F. 
of L. regional director of organization. 


POOLS OF UNEMPLOYED STILL 
exist in many areas, reports Robert C. 
Goodwin, director of the United States 
Employment Service. He says that, 
though employment has risen to new 
peacetime peaks, no general shortage of 
labor has developed. Mr. Goodwin holds 
that it cannot be said that the nation has 
a general labor shortage until unemploy- 
ment has been reduced below the current 
level of 2,270,000 reported by the Census 
Bureau. 


APPROVAL OF TRADE UNIONISM 
by the Canadian public is continuing, 
according to the Canadian Institute of 
Public Opinion, Sixty-one per cent of 
a cross-section of the population an- 
swered in the affirmative when asked: 
“Are you in favor of labor unions?” 
When the same question was put to 
trade unionists themselves and to adult 
members of their families, only seven 
per cent cast adverse ballots. 


ANOTHER UNION THAT WANTS 
to return to the American Federation of 
Labor is the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen. One of the first actions 
taken by the union’s recent convention 
at Jacksonville, Florida, was to author- 
ize an application for reaffiliation. The 
Signalmen have been out of the A. F. 
of L. since 1928. 


ONE OF THE WARMEST LABOR 
Day tributes to the nation’s workers 
came from Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 


He said: “No one cherishes this anni- 
versary more nor feels a keener realiza- 
tion of the debt which it betokens than 
we of the naval forces. * * * The Navy 
feels a genuine admiration and keen 
gratitude to you for giving us the 
means to carry the war to the enemy’s 
shores and there destroy him. To you, 
no less than to our armed forces, is due 
the ‘Well Done!’ which is the Navy’s 
highest award for a magnificent and 
triumphant performance.” 


THE BUILDING UP OF SOUND 
relations between union and employer, 
based on bargaining in good faith, 
square dealing and presentation of facts, 
is urged by Labor’s Monthly Survey, 
A. F. of L. publication. “When the 
employer deals fairly with you,” says 
the Survey, “show your readiness to co- 
operate in solving plant problems. If 
disputes arise and cannot be settled, call 
in the U.S. Conciliation Service or use 
other means of settlement, making every 
effort to avoid strikes.” It is recom- 
mended that in the months ahead the 
strike weapon should be used only as 
a last resort. 


LONDON LONGSHOREMEN HAVE 
served notice through their union that 
they will now work eight hours a day 
instead of ten. With the threat of a 
strike to back their decision, the dock 
workers notified the port authorities that 
they would no longer be subjected to the 
longer schedule inaugurated by the em- 
ployers some time ago “as a trial.” 


PROGRESS IN DEVELOPING AN 
organized labér movement in Japan has 
been “amazing,” according to the final 
report of General MacArthur’s Labor 
Advisory Committee. However, much 
remains to be done before the Japanese 
workers’ rights are fully established on 
a sound basis, the report adds. 


MORE THAN ONE-FOURTH OF 
the female factory workers in California 
are engaged in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, the state government reports. 
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Political Action IN THIS ISSUE 
He would indeed be shortsighted 
who would fail to advocate independent | THE COUNCIL HOLDS A BUSY SESSION..............- 3 
yoting and political action by union 
workmen. We should endeavor to do 
all that we possibly can to wean our MANPOWER FOR HOUSING..............-.-- Harry C. Bates 4 
fellow workers from their affiliation 
with the dominant political parties as | JNSIDE RUSSIA TODAY..................-. Hugh Chevins 7 
one of the first steps necessary to in- 
sure wage-workers to vote in favor of 
wage-workers’ interests, wage-work- ‘WHITE COLLARS’ GOING UNION........ Paul R. Hutchings 9 
ers’ questions and for union wage- 
Eorkers as representatives. ‘LABOR DAY MESSAGE.................--. William Green 10 
3efore we can hope as a general or- 
ganization to take the field by nomi- 
nating candidates for office, the work- LABOR DAY MESSAGE...........2.e002:. Harry S. Truman 10 
ers must be more thoroughly organized 
and better results achieved by experi- LABOR DAY MESSAGE.................--. Ceenga Memy 1} 
ments locally. A political labor move- 
ment cannot and will not succeed upon 
the ruins of the trade unions. BEATE GOT TRATES. ... 22 0 ccc ccc vtds cveces C. M. Harvey 12 
During the past year the trade unions 
in many localities plunged into the po- FARMER COOPERATIVES............... Homer L. Brinkley 14 
litical arena by nominating their candi- 
dates for public office and, sad as it 
may be pis record, if is nevertheless EE ee ee Tee re ee William Green 16 
true that in each one of these localities 
politically they were defeated and the IND esas cas canesdtdeeoesea Jocogh A. Padway 18 
trade union movement more or less 
divided and disrupted. ; 
What the results would be if such a INSURANCE (COUNGL STRIDES AHEAD. .... George L. Russ 2] 
movement were inaugurated under the 
auspices of the American Federation WE’LL BE: SEEING YOU AT ST. LOUIS....... I. M. Ornburn 22 
of Labor, involving it and all our af- . 
filiated organizations, is too porten- = 
tous for contemplation. I need only COMVEITEOONT TREPORTG.. 20 ccccccctccscwcccsedicscces 24 
refer to the fact that the National 
Labor Union, the predecessor of the i i ee eae 27 
os Federation of Labor, entered 
the so-called independent political arena ‘ , 
Oy eee ead cee eee, | RE MI 5 50 80 8s ede artebesoangSeveces 28 
for the Presidency of the United States. 
It is equally true that the National pg SO a ree ee 30 
Labor Union never held a convention 
after that event. Inside 
JUNIOR UNION PAGE..........:...... Annabel Lee Glenn Cover 


Samuel Gompers, 1894. 
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B THE COUNCIL HOLDS A BUSY SESSION 


M7 1TH the American Federation 
re of Labor at peak strength, the 
executive Council last month served 
Motice that it will resist any further 
M@iterference by the government with la- 
or-management relations.. The Coun- 
ml rejected suggestions that President 
Mruman call another national labor- 
imanagement conference in Washington. 
= Announcing the Council’s decision, 
President William 
Green told reporters 
mat the A. F. of L. be- 


The summer meeting of the Council, 
held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
saw the creation of a new A. F. of L. 
department. This is the Maritime 
Trades Department. Starting with a 
nucleus of five powerful unions whose 
members are engaged in shipping and 
waterfront activity, the new organiza- 
tion will seek to wipe out Communist 
influence in the maritime industry. 


and consideration to problems of inter- 
national significance. Forced labor 
came under the Council’s searching 
scrutiny and was attacked in strong 
language. The A. F. of L.’s chieftains 
also condemned the recent suppression 
of free trade unionism in China. 
Joseph A. Padway, A. F. of L. gen- 
eral counsel, reported on the trend of 
anti-labor legislation in Congress and 
in the various states. 
After hearing his re- 
port, the Council or- 


es firmly in indus- 
mrial democracy and in- 
pends to work out agree- 
ements with employers 
through straight collec- 
Siive bargaining, “free 
ffom government inter- 
¥ention and control.” 
The calling of a new 
™ mbor-management con- 
ference had been hope- 
lilly proposed by the 
C10. Torn by inter- 
fal rows between Com- 


MEN WHO LEAD THE A. F. OF L. 


In the photograph, taken at last month's Chicago meeting, are the 
fifteen men who now comprise the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. Supreme Federation authority is vested in the 
annual conventions, but between conventions the Executive Council has 
the task of grappling with labor's problems and making necessary decisions. 

From left to right, in the front row, are Joseph N. Weber of the 
Musicians, Daniel J. Tokin of the Teamsters, William L. Hutcheson of the 
Carpenters, President William Green, Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, 
Matthew Woll of the Photo-Engravers and William D. Mahon of the Street 
and Electric Railway Employes. 

In the same order, rear row—David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers; George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks; William C. Doherty, Letter 
Carriers; John L. Lewis, Mine Workers; G. M. Bugniazet, Electrical 
Workers; Felix H. Knight, Railway Carmen; Harry C. Bates, Bricklayers; 
and W. C. Birthright, Barbers. 


dered a vigorous drive 
to counteract such 
moves and to challenge 
in the courts the valid- 
ity of anti-labor laws 
already adopted. 

An application was 
made by representatives 
of the Postoffice Me- 
chanics Union, an in- 
dependent organization 
representing 3,000 
workers, for a charter 
of affiliation as a na- 


M@unists and non-Com- 
Smunists and weakened 
By defections from its ranks, the dual 
Mganization would like to have the 
movernment come to its rescue. 
= The Executive Council received a re- 
ort from Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany that the total paid-up member- 
Bip of the A. F. of L. hit 7,007,000, 
h all-time high, at the end of July. 
even larger total by October, when 
A. F. of L. convention meets in 
MRicago, is regarded as a certainty. 
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The Maritime Trades Department will 
hold its constitutional convention in 
Chicago next month. 

A new union, the 106th in the Fed- 
eration family, was chartered by the 
Council. The new affiliate is the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union, with 30,000 
members, most of whom are employed 
on farms and plantations in the South. 

As at previous sessions, the Execu- 
tive Council devoted considerable time 


tional union. The mat- 
ter was referred to the 
Government Employes Council for in- 
vestigation and recommendation. 

A major task at this meeting of the 
Executive Council was the drafting of 
a lengthy report to the convention of 
the Federation, which will open Octo- 
ber 7. The report contains many im- 
portant passages which will not be 
made public until the convention, first 
since 1944. Last year’s convention had 
to be canceled because of the war. 
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anpower for Housing 


going up. In community after 

community you see foundations 
dug and work proceeding on half-fin- 
ished buildings. There are also thou- 
sands of houses standing with only the 
walls and a roof; the job cannot be 
done because the necessary materials 
have not come. 

Something is wrong. The prices are 
wrong; even when a house is com- 
pleted, the price is way beyond the 
reach of the average family. Supplies 
of building materials are still coming 
through in spurts and dribbles. When 
you can get millwork, you can’t get 
flooring. When there is flooring, there 
is no plumbing to be had. 

As days grow shorter and the first 
frost approaches, hundreds of thou- 
sands of GI Joes, with their wives and 
kids, realize that they will have to wait 
at least another year—perhaps longer— 
before they can put behind them the 
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A CROSS the land there are houses 





By HARRY C. BATES 


nerve-racking, dingy, crowded life that 
the housing shortage has meant for 
them since they came home from the 


war. It will be a tough winter for 
them. They know it and it makes 


them mad. They ask for real houses, 
for good places to live. Not getting 
homes, they ask for answers. They 
want to know what is wrong, who is 
going to do something about it and 
when. They want their answers now. 

Two things are holding back build- 
ing materials output. One is low 
wages. Building materials workers 
have had their wages frozen at low 
levels. They are too low to attract 
enough workers into the difficult, dirty, 
heavy jobs in the building materials 
plants and shops. 

The other difficulty is a part of the 
speculative fever. Some producers 
have gone on strike more than once 
for higher prices. Their tactics forced 
price -increases, Having succeeded 


once, these producers are doing it 
again. There is no end to this except 
a depression. 

There are manufacturers, also, who 
are staging a slowdown. They were 
doing war work and are entitled to tax 
refunds if*they experience “reconver- 
sion” losses. Not to make too much 
money now is actually profitable for 
them—at public expense. 

Whatever the cause, it is clear that 
many building materials and _ other 
manufacturers have been deliberately 
withholding production or slowing 
down the production pace. 

In the meantime, building materials 
will continue to retard the construction 
rate. When the snow begins to fly, 
it will drift over thousands of home- 
sites with nothing but foundations, 
over half-finished homes with gaping 
holes for windows and doors, ovef 
empty, nearly finished houses without 
plumbing and without lights. For hun- 
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dreds of thousands of families, house- 
warming will be set back another year. 

The Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program, announced on February 8 of 
this year, called for the beginning of 
construction in 1946 on 700,000 per- 
manent houses of conventional con- 
struction, 250,000 prefabricated units 
and another 250,000 temporary dwell- 
ings. What has been the record thus 
far? So many different figures are 
being published from day to day, the 
average homeseeker finds himself be- 
wildered. He does not know what to 
believe. 

Reports are periodically published 
of “applications approved” for the con- 
struction of homes. But many of these 
are still on paper—they haven't re- 
sulted even in building “starts.” From 

anuary through June of this year, 
531,000 applications for home con- 
struction were appreved. During the 
same period work was reported to have 
started on about 320,000 permanent, 
conventional houses and some 10,000 
“prefabs.” In that time, work was 
also begun on the conversion of exist- 
ing structures into some 50,000 units 
suitable for living quarters and about 
100,000 temporary units, such as 
quonset huts, barracks and dormitories. 
These reported “starts” were at the 
annual rate of 640,000 permanent, con- 
yentional homes, 20,000 prefabricated 
units, 100,000 “conversions” and 200,- 
000 temporary “stopgap” units. 


Program Far Behind Schedule 


Even on reported starts the program 
was far behind the proposed schedule. 
But starts are not finished homes. In 
the same first six months of 1946, only 
145,000 permanent homes of tradi- 
tional construction were completed, 
plus 5,000 prefabricated houses, or a 
total of 150,000 completed homes de- 
signed for permanent use. In that 
time 36,000 units were converted to 
living purposes and only 27,000 tem- 
porary reuse units were built, that is, 
only 63,000 temporary units completed 
altogether. That is a pitiful record. It 
represents an annual rate of 300,000 
permanent units completed and 126,000 
temporary units made available for use. 
How slow is the progress these com- 
pletions represent is emphasized by the 
fact that many of these units were 
begun and some almost completed last 
year. 

This record must be greatly im- 
proved in the second half of this year. 
No doubt considerable improvement 
will be made. With luck and real ef- 
fort, we may get as many as 500,000 
permanent units completed this year. 
But only a small proportion of these 
will be moderately priced. Most of 
these homes will sell at a price only a 
few can afford. Of all permanent 
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houses completed in May, for example, 
the average cost was over $9000 per 
house. 

Houses cannot be built without an 
adequate supply of building materials. 
Low-cost houses cannot be built on 
land whose value is inflated to unprece- 
dented levels and with speculative up- 
pricing of the houses themselves. 
Scarcity of materials and a severe in- 
flation are clearly the major obstacles 
to a rapid expansion of home con- 
struction. 

But what about labor supply? The 
coming labor shortages are often cited 
as one of the major threats to full- 
scale construction of homes. When 
the materials become available, will 
there be enough workers to man the 
unprecedented task of home construc- 
tion that lies ahead? 

The A. F. of L.’s building and con- 
struction trades unions have pledged 
to “render their best services, nation- 
ally, regionally and locally, in meeting 
the housing emergency by getting the 
job of building homes done well and 
done with speed.” They have set about 
this task in earnest. The Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., the local building trades 
councils, the national and international 
unions and the local unions have been 
busy in assuring an adequate supply of 
workers when materials become avail 
able to turn these materials into livable 
homes. 

From the start of the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program, the 
Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment and the A. F. of L. Housing 
Committee were studying the outlook 
for construction labor supply. While 
housing is* immediately and urgently 
needed by veterans, as important to 
the veterans and to the country at large 
is the construction of essential produc- 
tion facilities, hospitals, schools, water 
and sewer systems, roads and other 
facilities required to accommodate the 





community growth. How many work- 
ers would be needed to carry out the 
task of all this essential construction ? 
Can and will this labor need be met? 

The latest estimates of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, made in the light 
of the revised goals for housing and 
other types of construction, provide a 
careful evaluation of the outlook for 
building labor supply. According to 
the study, labor requirements for all 
construction are to hit two highs—one 
in September, 1946, and the other in 
August, 1947, corresponding to the sea- 
sonal peaks in construction activity. 

The Bureau estimates the 1946 peak 
labor requirements to be at a total of 
1,999,000 workers. The 1947 total is 
estimated at 2,050,000. This compares 
with the peak of the wartime construc- 
tion program, reached in 1942, of 
2,200,000 building and construction 
workers. Because of the wartime re- 
strictions on home construction, in 
1942 only about 10 per cent of the total 
construction force was engaged in the 
building of non-farm homes. But since 
at that time 56 per cent of all workers 
were engaged in building construction 
which required the same skills as build- 
ing a house, roughly 66 per cent or two- 
thirds of all workers represented the 
complement of the wartime labor force 
available for housing construction. 

Of the estimated 1946 peak require- 
ment of 1,999,000 workers, 36,000 are 
superintendents and clerks, 1,041,000 
are skilled workers, 211,000 semi- 
skilled and 711,000 unskilled. The 
1947 peak requirement is similar, with 
1,051,000 skilled workers and a some- 
what larger proportion of unskilled 
men. 

The skilled building and construction 
workers are the key group. Without 
them, homes cannot be built. Will the 
supply of skilled labor be adequate to 
meet the peak estimated need? A com- 
parison of the estimated labor require- 
ments in 1946 and 1947 with the re- 


























ESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS ON NEW CONSTRUCTION 
1946 1947 1942 
(September) (August) (Estimated 
employment on 
OCCUPATION all construction*} 
All skilled trades 1,041,000 1,051,000 1,147,000 
Bricklayers 77,000 73,000 86,000 
Carpenters = _... | 487,000 496,000 512,000 
Construction machine operators 46,000 53,000 87,000 
Electricians... swat Ronde 48,000 47,000 52,000 
RS rl 13,000 11,000 14,000 
Painters and glaziers. 105,000 112,000 84,000 
Plasterers no NES 45,000 40,000 38,000 
Piumbers and Steamfitters 91,000 83,000 103,000 
All other 129,000 136,000 171,000 
. * Includes minor repairs. 
Source: U. S. Bureay of Labor Statistics, Employment and Occupational Outlook Branch. 
A. F. of L. Housing Committee Table 























quirements recorded in the biggest war 
construction year of 1942 suggests the 


answer to this question. This com- 
parison is shown in the table on the 
preceding page. 

In 1942, the highest point of con- 
struction activity during the war, total 
expenditures for all new construction 
reached $13.5 billion. The estimated 
postwar labor requirements are based 
on the estimate of construction activity 
amounting to $10.7 billion in 1946 and 
$13.2 billion in 1947. 

The above figures show that there 
were more workers in construction jobs 
in 1942 than are likely to be needed 
in 1946 and 1947. In 1942 building 
activity included the construction of a 
huge volume of industrial plants, mili- 
tary installations, ships and essential 
community facilities, as well as hous- 
ing. This year and next proportion- 
ately more workers will be building 
homes. But in both cases the greatest 
need is for the skilled mechanics and 
helpers in the major building trades. 

Only in two trades, painters and 
plasterers, are the present requirements 
estimated to be higher than the 1942 
employment. Wartime requirements 
for these trades were proportionately 
smaller. There is no threat of short- 
ages of skilled painters and plasterers. 
In fact, right now there is substantial 
unemployment in both these trades. 
And in a number of areas in the coun- 
try thousands of skilled building 
tradesmen have been without regular 
and steady work at their trade. 

Provision for future construction 
needs is not limited to housing and 
does not end with the next two years. 
Labor’s housing program will alone 
call for the highest construction in the 
next ten years the country has ever 
seen. In the meantime, the deferment 
of much of non-residential construc- 
tion means a backlog of building work 
for which there will be increasing 
urgency. These needs of tomorrow 
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During housing crisis 
Americans are bidding 
for space in dilapidat- 
ed old buildings that 
should have been torn 
down thirty years ago 


must be met. That is why 
the A. F. of L.’s building 
and construction trades are 
so actively concerned with 
the assurance of an adequate 
supply of skilled labor in the 
coming years. 

Building trades unions 
recognize that future needs 
are not limited to the emer- 
gency conditions of today. 
The job of rebuilding 
America is an enormous job 
which offers greatly in- 
creased employment opportunities. In 
addition, in each locality provision must 
be made for workers who retire, change 
jobs and move to other communities. 
The apprentice-training program main- 
tained by unions in cooperation with 
employers throughout the country is 
designed to meet all these conditions. 
Its primary objective, however, is to 
help speed the construction of good, 
soundly built homes for veterans and 
others suffering acutely from the hous- 
ing shortage. 

Here are a few typical examples of 
what unions in the building trades are 
doing all over the country: 

In Omaha, the Bricklayers Union, 
Local 2, and the Associated General 
Contractors of Nebraska have arranged 
to use public school facilities for class- 
room training which cuts down the 
time required for “on-the-job” train- 
ing. All apprentices are veterans. The 
eight-week, 8-to-4 :30, five-days-a-week 
course enables these trainees to earn 
from six to eighteen months’ credit on 
their apprenticeship training. 

These apprentices work under an in- 
denture agreement with the contractor. 
Their pay and working conditions must 
conform to the standards set by the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training, on which both labor and 
management are represented. 

In Duluth, Wichita, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and hundreds of other com- 
munities, contractors and local building 
trades unions have agreed to increase 
the ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
so that more veterans can enter the 
building trades and more workers re- 
ceive skilled training. In Chicago’s 
Washburne Trade School these build- 
ing trades unions are cooperating in a 
classroom program for veterans which 
shortens their apprenticeship time and 
gives a rounded training. 

Building unions are making addi- 
tional arrangements to help veterans 
secure apprentice training. Over 90 


per cent of the new apprentices are 
veterans. A spot survey of ninety-four 
new building trades apprenticeship 
standards which came into the Federal 
Apprenticeship Training Service dur- 
ing one month showed that 88 per cent 
gave credit for previous experience 
and education, 49 per cent provided 
maximum age exemptions and 10 per 
cent allowed more rapid advancement 
for demonstrated exceptional ability. 

Over three-fourths of these veterans 
get, in addition to wages, the $65 or 
$90 monthly pay under the GI Bill of 
Rights. While veterans have looked to 
this program as an aid to securing good 
training, many unscrupulous employers 
have misused the program for personal 
gain. Instead of receiving proper train- 
ing, veterans are often asked to do odd 
jobs on this program maintained with 
government aid. The building trades 
unions have fought to protect veterans 
against such abuses by insisting that 
only employers whose jobs met speci- 
fied standards could hire veterans un- 
der the GI apprentice training program. 

Veterans entering apprenticeship in 
the building trades are getting the ben- 
efits of a long campaign waged by A. F. 
of L. unions to increase the wage rates 
paid to apprentices in relation to the 
wages of journeymen. Over the past 
seven years the average beginning rate 
for apprentices in eight key building 
trades has risen from 29 to 38 per cent 
of the journeymen’s wage. 

Labor’s championship of the coopera- 
tive apprentice training program is 
showing results. The number of local 
union-employer committees increases 
every month. Since December, 1945, 
the figure of 1,118 joint apprenticeship 
committees has risen to 1,941—an in- 
crease of 74 per cent. The number of 
apprentices in the program is rapidly 
increasing. The number on the active 
file of the committees reporting to the 
Apprentice Training Service almost 
doubled, rising from 30,939 at the be- 
ginning of May to 60,948 at the end 
of June. 

Labor’s responsibility to the veterans 
in the housing program is two-fold—to 
assure an’ adequate supply of workers 
to build houses for veterans and to pro- 
vide veterans with an opportunity for 
stable employment. A. F. of L. unions 
are doing both jobs. 

The Building and Construction 
Trades Department promised the 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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and many bad things during a six- 
weeks visit to the Soviet Union. 
On the credit side the standard of 
living of the mass of the people is un- 
doubtedly rising. The industrial drive 
and the application of scientific re- 
search to industry appear to be well 
planned, though production methods 
at the bench still seem to lag behind 
those of Britain and the United States. 
Mechanization of agriculture is ad- 
vanced. The theater and concert hall 
are flourishing and have true artistic 
merit. The propaganda campaign for 
cultural improvement is intense, even 
if some aspects appear naive and laugh- 
able to a visitor from the West. 
Public buildings are well cared for. 


| DISCOVERED many good things 
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The streets are spotlessly clean. In- 
deed, street cleaning amounts almost 
to a fetish. Night and day water-carts 
are at work and women are sweeping 
and spraying. 

But a Socialist, if he is not officially 
sponsored, is administered a salutary 
lesson when he visits the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. If he is not 
mentally blind and has an inquiring 
nature, he sees class distinction un- 
equaled in any capitalist country, dis- 
parities in income and rations that 
must shock any equalitarian-minded 
person, and an emphasis on material- 
ism that even Marx eschewed. 

Material blots such as appalling over- 
crowding and shabby clothing are dis- 
turbing, but worst of all, the objective 





A Curb Is Kept on Tongues 

and Life Is Very Uneasy, 

for Everyone Is Watched 

in Joe Stalin’s Police State 
By HUGH CHEVINS 


This is the first of three articles by the noted indus- 
trial correspondent of the London Daily Telegraph, who 
has just spent six weeks in the Soviet Union. 
Chevins has been writing about British and interna- 
tional labor developments for many years. He is widely 
respected as an accurate, objective observer and fair 
His second article will appear next month. 


Mr. 


visitor sees that most hateful of all 
forms of human government—a dicta- 
torship, not by the proletariat, but by 
a remote group of men whose power 
derives from the police state which they 
have created. 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics is a police state, and life in a 
police state is restricted and uneasy, 
bereft of human dignity and freedom. 

The number of police never stops 
growing. Today, it is reliably esti- 
mated, there are 7,000,000 members of 
the police in its various forms—secret 
service, crime investigation, uniformed 
and non-uniformed, traffic control, 
guards of the hierarchy, jailers and 
prison-camp wardens—out of a popu- 
lation of about 190,000,000. Police ad- 
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The Russian worker puts in long 
hours, is old before his time 


ministration has changed frequently— 
the Cheka, the Ogpu and the NKVD 
have gone, but the MVD and the MGB, 
from the point of view of bolstering 
up the state, are an improvement on 
their forerunners. Their members in- 
filtrate every form of human insti- 
tution and activity. In the name of 
security, factories, hotels, blocks of 
apartments and trade union offices all 
have their police, secret and otherwise. 
They penetrate the higher ranks of the 
armed forces. No one is unwatched. 
A curb must be kept on tongues. 
Change of address or work is impos- 
sible without their consent. 

Travel is said to be unrestricted now, 
but it is a risky business for anyone, 
particularly a foreigner, to try to make 
an innocent journey from the capital. 
The other day a group of Englishmen 
boating on the Moscow River, some 
distance from the city, were hauled off 
for a two and a half hour interrogation. 
Similarly, a young Englishwoman em- 
ployed in the British Embassy and an 
American girl employed in the United 
States Embassy, on holiday in Tiflis, 
were held for two and one-half hours 
—on no other grounds than that they 
were foreigners. 

To secure a seat in the theater a for- 
eigner must make formal application 
on a document which must bear a rub- 
ber stamp. It is impossible to buy a 
ticket at the boxoffice in the ordinary 
way, though tickets are easily obtain- 
able from the black market touts who 
frequent the approaches to the theater. 
Inside the theater foreigners are segre- 
gated from the rest of the audience 
under the eyes of the police. 

Moscow, above all places, teems with 
police. Practically the only building 
work which is going on in the capital 
is at the ill-famed Lubianka, which is 
being strengthened, enlarged and re- 


constructed. For months the. police 
headquarters and jail have been fes- 
tooned with scaffolding. A casual visit 
to the Kremlin is impossible. To use 
a camera or binoculars within a mile 
of the Kremlin is to court arrest. 

On the rare occasions when Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin leaves his fastness, 
elaborate arrangements are made to 
keep the public at a distance. 

I went to the much publicized annual 
Physical Culture Parade, transferred 
for the first time from the Red Square 
to the Dynamo Stadium in the suburbs. 
Because Stalin was gracing the occa- 
sion, policemen sat shoulder to shoiil- 
der on the lowest seats of the amphi- 
theater, completely encircling the field. 
For two hours before the parade started 
they lined the route from the Kremlin 
to the Stadium, a distance of three 
miles, spaced a yard apart. They were 
dotted at every point of vantage 
throughout the crowd. Someone with 
an arithmetical mind concluded that 
there were more policemen present 
than spectators. 

I showed my card of invitation and 
police pass five times between the en- 
trance to the ground and my place. So 
did everyone. There may have been 
reasons for taking all the precautions, 
but I recalled how the British Prime 
Minister and Mr. Bevin moved around 
in the places where ordinary citizens 
congregated at the Labor Party con- 
ference in Bournemouth. 

I was told strange tales of hidden 
microphones in the places in Moscow 
where distinguished foreigners live and 
work, but for want of corroborative 
evidence I will not repeat them. Cer- 
tain it is that foreigners are zealously 
watched. I have good reasons for 
knowing. An even closer scrutiny is 
kept on Russians who associate with 
foreigners. 

The plight of some British and 
American residents contains all the 
elements of tragedy. Years ago, in a 
burst of youthful enthusiasm, they 
went to the Soviet Union to help to 
build socialism. They became Soviet 
citizens. Today they are disillusioned 
and despised. They yearn to return 
to their native lands, but they have lost 
the protection of their British and 
American passports. 

Their pleas for exit permits fall on 
deaf ears and no explanations are 
given. Broken-hearted, they eke out 
livings at menial tasks. Some were 
once well known in the Left Wing 
movement. Today they are sad, for- 
gotten men. 

Equally pathetic is the daily queue 
of sorrowful women at a building not 
far from the Kremlin making inquiries 
as to the whereabouts of relatives who 
have been spirited away. They have 
probably committed a political offense 





by being indiscreet enough to make a 
remark mildly critical of the régime in 
the hearing of a neighbor. Informers 
thrive in the Soviet Union and there is 
no more serious charge than that of 
making a Left Wing criticism of Krem- 
lin policy. The authorities are incred- 
ibly touchy about it and demonstrate 
their touchiness in savage sentences. 

Is there any underground revolt 
against this police regimentation? 
Signs of it are lacking, but is this sur- 
prising among a people who accept in 
deadly seriousness a huge neon sign on 
the Revolution Square skyline which 
reads: “Let us abandon our political 
unconcern and carefreeness.” 

Censorship of the press is indispens- 
able in a police state. Under this cen- 
sorship any self-respecting foreign 
newspaperman working in Moscow 
soon acquires.an overwhelming sense 
of frustration. Sources of information 
as understood in western countries are 
sealed to him, and such news as he is 
able to glean is subject to a censorship 
which is at once severe, irrational and 
tendentious. 

This article could not have been 
transmitted by post or telegraph from 
Moscow. Even the most innocuous 
passages in it would have been badly 
mauled by the censor in the Central 
Telegraph Office without explanation 
and probably without notification to 
myself. 

This is symbolic of the state of af- 
fairs behind the iron curtain of sus- 
picion which is patent not only at the 
diplomatic level but in the relations be- 
tween Soviet authorities and visiting 
foreigners. 

My purpose in visiting the Soviet 
Union was to investigate the progress 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation. I 
intended that whenever possible and in 
accordance with the truth the articles 
should be sympathetic to the revolu- 
tionary experiment of the Russian peo- 
ple. It is regrettable that I must re- 
cord that I met with bureaucratic 
obstruction from the start: 

Censorship is no less harsh now than 
in wartime. Fact, comment and opin- 
ion all come under the blue pencil for 
reasons which are obscure and without 
explanation. Information, most ot 
which is extracted from the Soviet 
newspapers and involves no question 
of security of the state, is ruthlessly cut. 

For instance, in my first message I 
stated that Soviet officials moved about 
in motor-cars, “some Soviet made, 
many seized in Germany.” This state- 
ment was in strict accordance with the 
truth, as any citizen of Moscow can 
vouch, but it was deleted by the censor. 
Quotations of high prices prevailing 
and translated into terms of English 
currency were similarly taken out. 

Theoretically the travel ban has been 
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lifted, but every obstacle is placed in 
the way of a newspaperman leaving 
Moscow. It is only after protracted 
negotiations that correspondents are 
permitted to travel to the republics to 
see how the work of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation is proceeding. 


It may be necessary, of course, that 
the political health and morale of the 
Soviet people should be protected from 
the consequences of liberty of the press 
and freedom of expression, but it is 
surely overstepping the bounds of rea- 
son when the system of internal cen- 


sorship is applied to foreign transmis- 
sion of news. Meanwhile outrageous 
attacks, couched in most abusive terms, 
on Britain and the United States are 
made in the Soviet press and on the 
radio daily. 

More on Stalin’s Russia next month. 


‘White Collars’ Going Union 


By PAUL R. HUTCHINGS 


President, Office Employes International Union 


URING recent months many 
D additional thousands of office 
and clerical workers in all types 
of trade and industry have become a 
part of the Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union. We now have 200 local 
unions functioning throughout the 
United States, its possessions and Can- 
ada. Gains have been won recently by 
our locals for thousands of new mem- 
bers as well as for those previously 
covered under our collective bargain- 
ing agreements, These gains are fur- 
ther evidence of the fact that workers 
of our trade can obtain benefits through 
collective bargaining just as workers 
of other trades have done for years. 

A few examples of recent organiza- 
tion and of achievements obtained dur- 
ing the last six months give inspiration 
for the tremendous task yet before us. 

Extension of organization as well as 
improvements in conditions of pre- 
viously organized utility offices are evi- 
denced by the agreements recently 
negotiated with the Toledo (Ohio) 
Edison Company, the Washington 
(D. C.) Gas Light Company, the 
Tampa (Florida) Electric Company 
and the Mississippi Power Company ; 
and by the current active drive among 
the office force of the People’s Gas 
Light and Coke Company at Chicago. 

At the Toledo Edison Company a 
new increase, amounting to $25 per 
month, has been obtained for the en- 
tire office and clerical staff, together 
with other contract improvements. An 
l8-cent hourly increase was won 
through arbitration for all of our mem- 
bers employed by the Washington Gas 
Light Company. A similar 18-cent in- 
crease. was negotiated with Tampa 
Electric several months ago. 

In the recent new contract with 
Mississippi Power wage rates ranging 
from $25 to $30 per month above the 
former contract rates were obtained. 

The office and clerical staff of Peo- 
ple’s Gas Light and Coke of Chicago, 
numbering over 1,200, have been rap- 
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idly turning to organization under our 
banner. A local union has been char- 
tered and the members are actively 
working toward obtaining majority 
status and exclusive bargaining tights 
so that an agreement can be nego- 
tiated bringing wage and other gains. 

Sparked by the gains achieved 
through collective bargaining in the 
vast paper and pulp industry, organi- 
zation of office and clerical workers in 
the Dominion of Canada is moving 
forward rapidly under the O.E.I.U. 
banner. 

In the paper and pulp industry ten 
local unions have already been estab- 
lished at Beaupre, Gatineau, Temis- 
kaming, Three Rivers, Iroquois Falls, 
Hawkesbury, Kapuskasing, Fort Fran- 
ces, Smooth Rock Falls and Dalhousie. 

The first agreements signed by the 
Kapuskasing local with the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation of Canada and the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany have brought about substantial 
gains for the office and clerical work- 
ers both in salaries and in employment 
conditions, and have assured union 
security through a modified union shop 
provision, the first to be obtained by 
Canadian locals, 

Substantial interest is also presently 
being shown by the clerical staffs of 
paper company operations at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort 
William. 

The close cooperation of the other 
A. F. of L. trades in Canada (par- 
ticularly the International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers and the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers) 
and of the A. F. of L. Canadian staff 
(particularly General Organizer Rus- 
sell Harvey) are to a large measure 
responsible for the success of Cana- 
dian white collar workers in establish- 
ing organization and winning current 
employment improvements. 

Canadian office workers are rapid- 
ly realizing the~ fact that through 
O.E.I.U. organization they can effec- 
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tively work to bring about greater job 
security and needed salary increases 
and other improvements in working 
conditions. 

Last spring more than 2,300 office 
and clerical workers employed by four- 
teen motion picture producing com- 
panies (in Hollywood) and the office 
staff of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s Hollywood office banded 
themselves together to form one strong 
O.E.1.U. local union in the motion pic- 
ture and radio broadcasting industry 
in the Los Angeles area. 

At a special meeting in the Ameri- 
can Legion Stadium in Hollywood 
early in April, we initiated more than 
1,300 of these new members. The new 
local, which is a democratic, self- 
governing organization operating un- 
der our international constitution and 
its own local constitution and bylaws, 
has moved forward in obtaining rec- 
ognition as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for the office and clerical staffs 
in most of the establishments in the 
motion picture industry. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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ISTORY will record 1946 as 
H the year of transition. It is 
up to us to make 1947 the 

year of fulfillment. 

Within a year after the end of the 
fighting, America has almost com- 
pleted the heavy task of reconversion. 
The way forward should be easier and 
more rapid from now on. The big 
reward ahead is full production and 
full employment, the two essentials 
to a sound and prosperous economy. 

The troubles of the world are still 
too much with us, but we cannot es- 
cape them or dodge our responsibility 
for contributing to their solution. 
This year the American people have 
given generously to save the people 
of Europe and Asia from starvation. 
Hundreds of thousands of American 
boys are still stationed abroad to keep 
the peace so dearly won. It is part 
of our job to help the weaker nations 
to get back on their feet, and we will 
not count the cost too huge if by these 
efforts we serve the cause of lasting 
peace. 

We recognize that war is the great- 
est enemy of mankind and that with- 
out enduring peace the strivings of 
organized labor to raise the standards 
of life and work of the nation’s wage- 
earners can be of no avail. 

During the early part of the year 
members of the American Federation 
of Labor won substantial increases in 
wage rates. However, the soaring 
cost of living has to a large extent 
canceled these gains unless prices can 
be pushed back to their normal levels. 
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This can only be accomplished by a 
greatly expanded production to end 
existing shortages. - It is, therefore, 
to the interests of all American work- 
ers to boost production by every 
means possible. 

Fortunately the mass unemploy- 
ment which loomed threateningly 
after V-J Day failed to materialize. 
Despite the return of millions of mem- 
bers of the armed forces to civilian 
life, jobs are plentiful. As produc- 
tion hits high gear, there will be more 
and better employment opportunities. 
Unless the tide of inflation breaks 
bounds and engulfs our economy, the 
danger of a postwar depression will 
be avoided. 

On the legislative front, labor has 
attained little progress during the 
year. We had hoped for a broaden- 
ing of our social security system and 
the inauguration of national health 
insurance, but Congress failed us. 
We strove for enactment of a long- 
range housing program which would 
permit the construction of badly 
needed new homes during the next 
ten years, but Congress fell down on 
the job. On the other hand, labor 
was forced to defend itself against a 
series of hostile moves by Congress 
which would have undermined the 
freedom of American workers and 
handcuffed the trade union movement. 
Fortunately, the worst of these meas- 
ures were defeated or vetoed. 

In the year ahead organized labor 
must concentrate on greater efforts 
to win public opinion to its side. The 


trade union movement enjoys the con- 
fidence of the nation’s workers to a 
degree never before attained. This is 
evidenced by increasing membership 
and the results of collective bargain- 
ing elections. The membership of the 
American Federation of Labor now 
stands at an all-time high of more 
than 7,000,000. 

We believe that when the public 
generally understands the high goals 
sought by labor and the valuable sery- 
ice rendered to the nation by the 
trade union movement, it will reject 
the flood of anti-labor propaganda 
which reactionary forces have poured 
out against us. Our enemies are now 
making a last-ditch fight to halt the 
clock of progress and revive fascism 
in this country. They are backed by 
vast wealth and abundant resources, 
But the truth will overcome them. 
The American people, enddwed with 
good common sense, will recognize 
and understand the truth. 


Mr. Truman’s 
Salute to Labor 


HIS Labor Day is one of great im- 

portance. We can look into the 
future today with confidence, but not 
with tranquillity. We still have a big 
job to do and a long way to go to as- 
sure the domestic prosperity and inter- 
national understanding necessary to 
prevent depressions and war. But we 
can do it if we keep in our minds con- 
stantly that people are our most impor- 
tant asset. We must utilize them and 
conserve them. 

The largest part of reconversion has 
been accomplished, and much of the 
credit for the job done goes to the 
workers of this great Union of states 
and free people. 

Labor Day is a day set aside for 
labor by act of Congress, a day to re- 
view the accomplishments of working 
men and women, and to restate the 
aims and ambitions and needs ofall 
those who work with their hands and 
minds. Since last Labor Day these 
men and women have brought produc- 
tion to new peacetime highs. Their 
work has produced a flood of goods to 
meet the needs of the people who did 
without many essentials and most com- 
forts during the war years. These con- 
sumers have upheld price and rent con- 
trols during the difficult postwar period 
of inflationary pressure, and at the 
same time, as industrial and farm and 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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ABOR’S own holiday is a most 

L appropriate occasion for the 

American wage-earner to do 

some good, hard thinking about the 

most precious possession he has— 
his freedom. 

Before the war altogether too many 
of our citizens took this blessing for 
granted. Now there are signs once 
again of indifference and complacency. 
This attitude is completely unjustified 
and very dangerous. For always, in 
time of peace as well as in time of 
war, there are ugly forces at large 
which have as their purpose the whit- 
tling away and ultimately the wiping 
out of the most fundamental and the 
most important of human rights— 
the right to live our lives as we our- 
selves see fit, and not as some omni- 
potent dictator commands. 

Ours is a wonderful country. We 
have rich natural resources, mighty 
cities, productive farms, magnificent 
highways and many other valuable 
assets. But far more.important than 
all of these is our liberty—the very 
core of democracy. 

If the people of our country did not 
live under a system of freedom, there 
could be no such organization as the 
American Federation of Labor—a 
democratic organization through 
which, in a period of sixty-five years, 
the wage-earners of America have 
secured the highest standard of living 
in the history of the world. 


Organized labor has been required 
to engage in many arduous struggles 
in the past and it expects to have to 
wage quite a few tough battles in the 
years that are to come. The worker 
and his union have always had to 
fight for economic advancement. 
Nothing worthwhile has come with- 
out a good deal of exertion on the part 
of the labor movement. 

But the important point to remem- 
ber always is that we have been free 
to organize, free to appeal to public 
opinion, free to use our economic 
Strength, and that it has only been 
because of our freedom to act that the 
wage-earners of America are today so 
far ahead of other workers in the 
world’s economic procession. With- 
out this freedom we would still be in 
the mire. With freedom we can map 


Programs for further advancement 
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LABOR DAY MESSAGE 


and take appropriate action to trans- 
late these programs into reality. 

What the workers of America have 
accomplished under the economic sys- 
tem of our country is the envy of the 
world, yet derogatory utterances con- 
cerning our system are constantly 
being voiced by the proponents of 
totalitarianism. The fact is that the 
agents of the totalitarian cause—and 
totalitarianism. did not vanish when 
the Axis was defeated—are working 
overtime to undermine Americans’ 
faith in their economic system and 
way of life. 

Free enterprise proved its efficacy 
during the recent war when, without 
enslaving labor, without giving away 
our cherished liberties, American la- 
bor and industry outproduced and 
outfought the unfree nations of the 
Axis. The war showed clearly that 
the American system was not only the 
best from the viewpoint of the wage- 
earners in peacetime, but likewise the 
best for the defense of our national 
sovereignty during the most terrible 
war in history. 

Despite this demonstration of the 
strength of the American system, the 
Communists are going right ahead 
with the ambitious program, openly 
proclaimed by their leaders many 
years ago and reaffirmed more re- 
cently, to bring about the elimina- 
tion of democracy and the installa- 
tion everywhere of the Russian brand 
of fascism. Joseph Stalin and his 
cohorts are engaged in a worldwide 
conspiracy against our free way of 


life. Should they succeed, the free 
workers of America would become 
slaves of the state, as the workers 
of Soviet Russia are today. 

We of the American Federation of 
Labor have had communism’s meas- 
ure from its very beginning, just as 
we had the measure of Adolf Hitler 
and his brand of dictatorship long 
before the Nazis rose to power in 
1933. To the members of the A. F. 
of L. the issue is perfectly clear. 

But it is no longer enough that we 
of the A. F. of L. should see the sit- 
uation as it really is. The time has 
come when we who understand the 
implications of the titanic contest be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism 
must enlighten and arouse those of 
our fellow citizens who do not yet 
realize what Russia’s plans entail. 

Labor has more reason than any 
other group in our population to be 
vigilant in defense of democracy, 
since free organizations of workers 
cannot exist under any other form of 
government. The mere existence of 
a dictatorial government automati- 
cally precludes the existence of free 
associations of workers for economic 
or any other purposes. Dictators 
know well that they cannot long re- 
main in control of people who have 
the right to establish and maintain 
free trade unions. 

Freedom is the foundation upon 
which our American civilization rests. 
With all our strength we must com- 
bat those who belittle freedom and 
would wrest it from us. 
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By C. M. HARVEY 


President, Railway Mail Assn. 


HEN the Continental Congress 

met in 1776, the United States 
Postoffice Department was es- 
tablished and Benjamin Franklin was 
named the first Postmaster General. 
Rates were greatly reduced. They 
were set on a “no profit” basis. Frank- 
lin had been ordered to give a service 
to the people operated on a “self-sus- 
taining” system of rates. Any time it 
became otherwise, the rates were to be 
adjusted, either up or down. From 
this humble beginning —a $100,000 
business with seventy-five postoffices in 
1780—has grown the billion-dollar 
concern with 45,000 postoffices in 1946. 
The first train in the United States 
was operated out of Baltimore in 1830 
by the Baltimore and Ohio. By 1869 
there was rail service from coast to 
coast. Of course, no railroad postal 
cars were operated during the first 
years of railroading ; and there has al- 
ways been argument as to just when 
the railway postal service did start. 
The assistant postmaster at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, made an experiment on 
the C., B. and Q. from West Quincy, 
Missouri, to St. Joseph in 1862, but it 
was not until 1864 that the Postoffice 
Department authorized George Arm- 
strong, assistant postmaster at Chi- 
cago, to operate a postal car over 
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the Northwestern Railroad from Chi- 
cago to Clinton, Iowa. 

The first experiment with a postal 
car was so successful that the Post- 
master General assigned Mr. Arm- 
strong jurisdiction over the Railway 
Mail Service. Railroads all over the 
country began to get railway postoffice 
cars and, in some of the larger cities, 
even streetcars were used as traveling 
postoffices. 

The Railway Mail Service is now 
divided into fifteen divisions. Each 
division consists of about three states, 
under the jurisdiction of a division 
superintendent. A general superin- 
tendent in Washington supervises the 
work of the fifteen divisions. The 
divisions are subdivided into dis- 
tricts, with a chief clerk for each 
district who supervises the work 
of the clerks under his office, usu- 
ally about 200 or 300, conducts 
examinations, makes assignments 
and sees that clerks comply with 
orders from the Department. The 
entire personnel of the service 
numbers -about 23,000. 

The railway postoffice rufis are 
usually named by taking the points 
between which the car and the 
clerks run; for example, Chicago 
and Cincinnati, Cleveland and St. 
Louis, Little Rock and Fort Worth, 
and Ogden and San Francisco. 


Of the several branches of the 
postal service, the general public 
is less familiar with the Railway 
Mail Service than with any other 
branch. The reason is that no op- 
portunity prevails to observe the 
mechanics involved in the distribu- 
tion of mail in railway postoffice 
cars, terminal railway postoffices, 
highway postoffices and airmail 
field postoffices, all of which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Rail- 
way Mail Service. 

The Railway Mail Service may 
be defined as the arteries of the postal 
service, embracing the distribution of 
transit mail matter in railway systems, 
highway postoffice routes and air 
routes. It is an around-the-clock job, 
as continual distribution must be per- 
formed during each twenty-four-hour 
period. 

Patrons of the postal service under- 
stand, of course, that a letter deposited 
in a mailbox anywhere is picked up at 
Stated intervals and taken to the post- 
office. After the postage stamp on 
each letter has been canceled and post- 
marked to show the office of origin and 
time, the letters for local delivery are 
withheld and the remainder is sent to 
the railway postoffice, airmail field or 
highway postoffice furnishing the quick- 
est transportation to office of address. 

It is here the Railway Mail Service 
takes over. In the shortest possible 
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time each piece of mail is delivered to 
the person to whom it is addressed, 
whether it be through a general de- 
livery window at some distant post- 
office, at his business office in some 
great office building or on some rural 
route reaching far out into the country. 
Rarely does a piece of mail that is 
correctly addressed go astray: or fail 
of delivery. 

Railway postal. clerks report for 
“advance” work in railway postoffice 
cars some time prior to the scheduled 
departure of their train. Certain racks 
are “dressed” according to official dia- 
grams, with pouches to enclose only 
first-class mail. Other racks are 
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“dressed” with sacks to contain other 
classes of mail, and these are also ar- 
ranged according to official diagrams 
All pouches and sacks are “labeled” to 
the office of destination or connection 
point, and the label also indicates the 
contents; i.e., state, city, first class, 
newspapers or parcel post. 

The “advance” time is further uti- 
lized in the distribution of mail received 
from the local postoffice, as well as 
mail received from connecting railroads 
and airmail fields, prior to departure. 
As the time of departure draws near, 
the final dispatch of mail is received 
from all points and the scheduled run 
of the railway postoffice begins. 

First attention is given to “local” 
mail. Mail addressed to offices located 
on the route of the “run” are arranged 
for dispatch. At stations where the 
train does not stop, mails are delivered 


on the “fly” by means of a “catcher- 
arm” operated by the postal clerk per- 
forming local service. Matter of fragile 
nature or liable to damage is never 
delivered on the “fly.” Instead, it is 
dispatched to another train on the same 
line that stops at the station. 

While the “local” distribution is 
being performed, other clerks are busy 
performing “through” distribution for 
states which are dispatched at junction 
points of te run, or beyond the termi- 
nus of the run. 

In order to perform this intricate 
distribution of mail, the railway postal 
clerk must spend countless hours in 
study of the geographical location of 

each postoffice in his distribution 
and a further study of the train and 
airmail schedules, in order that the 
mail comprising his distribution 
will be forwarded to destination by 
the quickest route—not always the 
shortest route. 

For this purpose he is furnished 
with schemes of distribution for 
the states he is assigned to dis- 
tribute. Examinations are held 
regularly and the minimum re- 
quirement is a grade of 97 per cent. 
The record shows that nearly all 
railway postal clerks make a grade 
of better than 99. Many clerks 
achieve -100 on théir entire dis- 
tribution. 

Because of these rigid require- 
ments and the high efficiency of 
railway postal clerks generally, the 
Railway Mail Service has often 
been referred to as the backbone of 
the postal service. While normally 
a postal clerk distributes mail to 
his “connection,” he frequently 
must change his dispatch when the 
train is delayed. Where connec- 
tions enroute are missed because 
of train delays, mail is reworked 
and postoffices not local to the line 
are given the next best dispatch. 

City distribution is performed by 
railway postal clerks when trains arrive 
in a large city during the morning 
hours. Such city mail is separated into 
zones, stations, banks, firms, etc., and 
thus an earlier delivery is possible upon 
arrival at a given city. 

On May 3, 1941, the highway post- 
office was placed in operation. Service 
performed on these routes is identical 
to that in railway postoffice cars, except 
that the service is from postoffice to 
postoffice instead of from railroad sta- 
tion to railroad station, thus permitting 
a hand-to-hand method of doing busi- 
ness, 

It is evident that highway postoffice 
service will be greatly expanded in lo- 
calities lacking suitable train service. 
With this kind of government-owned 
and operated service the Department 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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MR. BRINKLEY 


half of America’s farmers are 

partners in one of the greatest 
non-profit enterprises the world has 
ever known—the farmer cooperative 
movement. 

“What are these farmer coopera- 
tives?” workers often ask. “Why have 
farmers formed them? How have they 
benefited agriculture and what do they 
mean to me?” 

This article will endeavor to answer 
these questions. 

Today, of all times, a better under- 
standing between groups in our 
economy is needed. Everywhere we 
look we see a world rife with mis- 
understanding. We see nations that 
worked together to win the war be- 
coming suspicious of each other’s fu- 
ture intentions. In the national arena, 
tempers are also short. Labor is being 
damned by some because of nation- 
wide strikes; the financial actions of 
industrialists are always viewed by 
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By HOMER L. BRINKLEY 


to the call for food by all-out produc- 





> We are publishing this article in the 
belief that the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have a definite 
interest in the problems of the Ameri- 
can farmer and in the part played by 
farmer cooperatives in helping to solve 
some of these problems. Mr. Brinkley 
is the chairman of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives. 





others with a degree of suspicion; and 
the city man has heard so much about 
farm relief and agricultural programs 
that he is beginning to wonder if the 
farmer has a chronic disease requiring 
continual doses of dollars from the 
federal treasury. 

During the war farmers responded 


tion. . Farmers found it necessary to 
work late hours in the fields while the 
wife and children milked the cows ; they 
wired their machinery together and 
made it operate; and despite the 
scarcity of labor and machinery they 
achieved remarkable results. 

Incr ased agricultural production 
was necessary to feed and clothe the 
army of fighting and working men— 
not only at home but also abroad. Be- 
tween 1939 and 1944 farm production 
increased twice as much as it did dur- 
ing the twenty peacetime years from 
1919 to 1939. 

Farmers are’still called upon to fight 
the worst famine the world has known. 
They are striving to meet the necessary 
goals. They are doing this despite the 
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fact that ahead they can clearly see 
the dark clouds of surpluses and low 
prices. 

Cooperation has always been part of 
the tradition of the American farmer. 
Neighbors have always helped one an- 
other with barn raisings, harvesting, 
threshing. This has made it possible 
for farmers to perform tasks efficientlv 
which would have been impossible if 
they had worked alone or competed 
with one another. There are examples 
of farmer cooperation in the United 
States as early as 1810, though the 
greatest development has come in the 
past fifty years. 

An agricultural cooperative associa- 
tion can best be defined in terms of 
its relation to its members. Assume 
that Farmer Johnson is a member of 
an egg marketing cooperative. He has 
contributed a modest amount of capital 
and is therefore a part owner of the 
business. But his important contri- 
bution is his patronage, for he probably 
has only one vote at meetings and re- 
ceives very modest, if any, returns on 
his capital. He does get, however, full 
returns for his eggs. His organization 
returns to him the entire sales pro- 
ceeds, minus operating expenses. No 
one is making a profit on the first han- 
dling of the eggs but Johnson himself, 
for his cooperative operates on a cost 
basis. 

His cooperative is an integrated part 
of Johnson’s farm and, as such, is 
likened to a department in an ordinary 
business. The procurement of flour 
and the selling of bread, for example, 
are integrated parts of the operation 


At stores operated by the cooperatives 
farmers may buy feed, fertilizer, tools, 
batteries and other items. Through some 
of these stores they market own produce 
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of a bakery. Likewise, to Farmer 
Johnson, the cooperative purchasing of 
his feed and the cooperative selling of 
his eggs are integrated parts of his 
farming enterprise. They are his pur- 
chasing and sales departments, 


Why Farm Cooperatives? 


Certain basic factors lie behind the 
formation of cooperatives. In 1800 at 
least eight out of ten persons were 
living on farms, while today only 18 
per cent of our population lives on 
farms. Farmers, however, are produc- 
ing more today than ever before. This 
is due to increased productivity per 
man in agriculture. The nation’s agri- 
culture, consisting of 6,000,000 units, 
is built around the family type farm. 
Unlike industry, the small unit pre- 
vails in agriculture and has been fa- 
vored by our public policy. The reason 
for this is that in general such units 
have been and still are the most effi- 
cient, and are most conducive to farm- 
ers’ happiness. The very fact that the 




































family farm has persisted indicates that 
as the going type it has significant 
advantages. 

Because the family farm is a very 
small economic unit, it has very little 
economic power. That is, it is at a 
marked disadvantage in “off farm” 
relations—marketing the products of 
the farm and purchasing needed farm 
supplies. Each family farm is too 
small to have its own purchasing and 
sales department. While many middle- 
men did an honest and efficient job, 
such has not always been the case. 
Agricultural history has abundant ex- 
amples of farmers being “over a bar- 
rel” in marketing and purchasing. 

In a Delaware community in the late 
1930s farmers didn’t like the way a 
private produce auction was being run. 
It was a closed market—controlled by 
six or eight local buyers who divided 
the profits. Other buyers, truckers and 
out-of-town people, had to pay a fee 
of five cents a package for the privilege 
of buying at (Continued on Page 31) 
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Freedom Is Our Goal 


LITTLE over a year ago the fighting phase 

of World War II came to an end. We 

turned then to reconversion and the problems of 

peace. Our labor force now totals 63,040,000, 

of whom 2,640,000 are in the armed services; 
58,130,000 are employed on civilian work. 

War demands were concentrated in our heavy 
industries, which also are the keys to reconver- 
sion. Good progress has been made in getting 
civilian production under way and in refocusing 
on civilian services. In most communities there 
is the spirit of good cheer that comes from plenty 
of jobs. True, there are bottlenecks which im- 
pede production, shortages which hold back big 
production programs, controls over wages which 
make rising costs of food a serious problem for 
wage-earners as for all other persons with rigid 
incomes. But our difficulties are overshadowed 
by the fact that we live in a country of freedom 
and opportunity, a country where we may take 
a hand in shaping our destinies. 

Here we have never known a secret police sys- 
tem but have lived free from fear and secure in 
our civil rights assured by our Constitution. We 
and our families live in our homes free from 
molestation and go about our business without 
fear of interference with our personal freedom 
and without physical restraints. We are so ac- 
customed to these fundamental freedoms that we 
scarcely realize that millions are living in terror 
because of the unexplained disappearance of 
husbands and sons and the constant fear of the 
concentration camp. 

Civil rights and government by law give us 
the opportunities for freedom, but personal free- 
dom is something the individual must achieve 
for himself in determining his actions in accord 
with his best judgment and his best understand- 
ing of his moral responsibilities. The person 
who chooses to be less than he might be permits 
his own weakness to limit his freedom. What is 
true of individuals is true also of groups and 
nations. 

We have great need for discretion and disci- 
pline in order to complete transition to our nor- 
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mal free enterprise economy. Bottlenecks and 
shortages due to wartime production and the 
policies of war administrative agencies are yet 
to be overcome—and until they are we shall not 
be able to accumulate the reserves necessary for 
stable production and full employment. 

The peace treaties and declarations techni- 
cally ending the war will also terminate legisla- 
tion giving the President broad wartime powers 
as well as other controls over normal living. 

Getting through this period quickly and 
wisely is to assure an end to controls that prevent 
self-government in industry—essential to free 
enterprise and free labor. In the days ahead let 
us resolve to concentrate on this primary objec- 
tive. If we succeed in this, all other things will 
be added thereto. 


The Will for Peace 


HE PARIS Conference demonstrates daily 

that Soviet Russia is not concerned with 
making peace but with increasing the power of 
the Communist Party. Loyal agents of a party 
whose avowed aim is world domination, the 
Soviet representatives are impervious to public 
opinion and untrammeled by previous commit- 
ments or pledges. They demand reparations, 
territory and “safe” neighbors. 

While democratic nations dreamed of free 
elections to substitute democracy for totalitarian 
governments, the U.S.S.R. used its Red armies 
and secret police to control elections and govern- 
ments. It has thus extended its domination over 
Eastern and Central Europe and strategic coun- 
tries in Asia. Meanwhile, the Politburo in Mos- 
cow contends with rebellion and dissatisfaction 
on many fronts by purging party ranks and 
liquidating thousands not satisfied with their 
way of life. Party agents are expected to bring 
back spoils from the Peace Conference to lull 
the dissatisfied into acquiescence. But even these 
autocrats cannot satisfy men for long. 

In the Balkans a new resistance move is under 
way, with men living in-caves, waiting for the 
day when they can revolt. Soviet troops do not 
forget the fascinating glimpses they got of civil- 
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ized life in other countries. They have seen a 
better life than Communism gives them. 


In answer to discontent at home, Soviet agents 
demand from the Peace Conferen¢ée gains that 
would normally come from wars of conquest. 
Their purpose is to advance Communist despo- 
tism on its road to world despotism. 

For democracies to yield to such purposes is 
unthinkable. Our country has a responsibility 
to protect countries accustomed to a democratic 
way of life or eager to adopt it. Now countries 
on the borders of the U.S.S.R. have no choice. 
Soviet despotism is as bloody as that of the 


czars. Appeasement only whets the appetite of . 


a dictator. 


We can win the peace only by squaring our 
policies with moral values and giving oppor- 
tunity to those who want freedom. Treaties 
which take from one country to appease a 
stronger one do not lead to peace but to more 
conflict. All around the world Communist 
Party members and followers create confusion, 
encourage uprisings and stir up contention to 
further the plan of the Politburo. 

No one country can win this diplomatic bat- 
tle alone but, united with the other democracies, 
we can safeguard the institutions that reflect the 
meaning of life. Only peace treaties can free 
conquered countries of conquering armies and 
permit them to rebuild their homes and indus- 
tries. Ultimate peace in Europe can come only 
through a federation of sovereign states. 


May the will to peace increase quickly before 
chaos overtakes us. 


Progress on the Farm 


AGE-EARNERS'’ experiences have accus- 
tomed them to think of farms as places of 
refuge for the unemployed during depression 
periods and at other times as a source of labor 
willing to work for low wages. Workers coming 
to industry from farms and accustomed to small 
cash incomes with much food furnished have to 
learn that total dependence on wages necessitates 
higher rates. However, progress in other indus- 
tries is definitely hindered or helped by progress 
in the agricultural industry. The House Special 
Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning reviews some of these policies in mak- 
ing recommendations on postwar agricultural 
policies. 
The farm, which the committee calls the cor- 


nerstone of the nation, came through this war in- 


much better condition than World War I. It 
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produced bumper crops to meet the needs of 
this country and of our allies. Over 5,000,000 
persons left farms in the past five years. With 
sharply decreased manpower but aided by power 
machinery and low-cost fertilizers, farm output 
doubled. National income for agriculture rose 
more sharply than did the total national income. 


Two factors which have been most dangerous 
to farm prosperity are weather and industrial 
depression, which lead to declines in national in- 
come. Technical progress has helped the farmer 
to deal with some weather hazards and crop in- 
surance takes care of others, while high levels of 
national income have provided markets for crops 
in this country with increased exports. The gov- 
ernment has insured farm incomes on basic crops 
and has also made loans on crops. Subsidies have 
been paid directly to farmers to take care of some 
increased production costs in order to insure 
industrial workers against increases in costs of 
living. 

However, progress for farmers is unequal. 
One-half of the farmers receive 82 per cent of 
the cash income from agriculture and the other 
half 18 percent. In the lower half are the small 
farms, the uneconomical farms, the tenant farms, 
the sharecroppers and the farm residences for 
persons whose incomes are from industry. 


The Department of Agriculture helps tenant 
farmers to acquire ownership. It provides all 
with technical information on fertilizers, seeds, 
how to improve soils, how to breed better ani- 
mals, what crops to raise and how to market. 
When necessary, it buys the surplus. The De- 
partment aids in organizing marketing coopera- 
tives. Farmers have prosperous and efficient co- 
operatives to supply them with the things needed 
on the farm. 


Public policies which help farmers should be 
supplemented by aid for farm laborers. The re- 
cently enacted law providing federal aid for 
more adequate medical facilities is a first step in 
raising standards of medical care in the rural 
regions. But the largest number of fatal acci- 
dents and permanent total physical disability 
cases for the country as a whole occurred on farm 
work in 1943. Yet these persons are not covered 
by workmen’s compensation. Neither are they 
permitted to share in the benefits of social insur- 
ance. They become burdens on their families or 
the community. 

Agriculture has been aided by national policy 
and should now assume its social responsibility 
for those who carry on its essential work. 
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Hobbs of Alabama endeavored to 

secure the passage of a law to 
amend “The Anti-Racketeering Act of 
1934.” As originally introduced, Mr. 
Hobbs’ bill was most drastic and was 
vigorously opposed by the American 
Federation of Labor. Although the 
bill as finally passed had been changed 
in a number of respects from previous 
bills offered by the Congressman, the 
measure was still opposed by organized 
labor because it still retained many 
highly objectionabie provisions, 

For instance, the bill as passed in- 
cludes the outrageous penalties of 
twenty years’ imprisonment and a 
$10,000 fine which can be imposed by 
judges for any violation of the law. 


Fi: FOUR years Representative 


Clarifying Statements Issued 


The President and the Attorney 
General, in statements they issued at 
the time the bill was signed, declared 
that labor is not deprived of the right 
to engage in legitimate and usual trade 
union practices. Labor is aware, how- 
ever, that the present Attorney Gen- 
eral will leave the office at some future 
date and a successor will then occupy 
the office. The latter may construe the 
law in a manner differing from the way 
it has been construed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark. 

Congress performed a great disserv- 
ice to the workers of the nation when 
it passed the Hobbs bill. If the legis- 
lators had given the bill reconsideration 
instead of reacting to it emotionally, 
the proposal could not have passed. 
The preponents of the bill asserted 
that they sought only to prohibit per- 
sons from engaging in robbery and ex- 
tortion in interstate commerce. For 
that purpose the bill is entirely unnec- 
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The Hobbs Act 


How Does It Af fect Labor? 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
A. F. of L. General Counsel 


essary because every state in the Union 
has laws against robbery and extortion. 
Labor is most apprehensive lest certain 
sections in the bill be construed to pro- 
hibit striking, peaceful picketing, etc., 
in furtherance of legitimate union de- 
mands. The law is highly discrimina- 
tory, unnecessary and was fostered by 
anti-labor Congressmen for the pur- 
pose of curtailing the rights of workers 
to organize into trade unions. 


However, it is well to understand 
what the law actually provides and 
what are and what are not crimes 
under it. 

The Hobbs Act does not create any 
new classification of crime or crimes. 
It does not enact any new definition of 
crime or crimes. It merely makes rob- 
bery and extortion, as now defined 
under state laws, crimes under the fed- 
eral laws when robbery and extortion 
are committed in interstate commerce. 
The sole purpose of the Hobbs Act, 
and it is strictly confined, is to prohibit 
the crimes of robbery and extortion in 
interstate commerce. 

Because there has been considerable 
comment respecting the definitions of 
“robbery” and “extortion” as written 
in the act, and because there has been 
much said to the effect that the defini- 
tions set forth in the act are so broad 
and comprehensive as to prevent activi- 
ties in furtherance of lawful and peace- 
ful trade union activities, it becomes 
necessary to explain in some detail why 
the act ought not to be so construed. 

The definitions of robbery and ex- 
tortion in the act are no different and 
no broader than the definitions of rob- 
bery and extortion in most of the state 
statutes defining these crimes; in fact, 
the definitions of robbery and extor- 
tion in the Hobbs Act are almost iden- 
tical with the definitions appearing in 
the penal code of the state of New 
York, and the New York code has been 
in force and effect for over half a cen- 
tury. The foregoing is so important 


that we believe it appropriate to set 
forth the definitions of robbery and 
extortion in the Hobbs Act and the 


same definitions in the penal code of 
New York. 

Robbery as defined in the Hobbs 
Act: 

The term “robbery” means the unlawful 
taking or cbtaining of personal property, 
from the person or in the presence of an- 
other, against his will, by means of actual 
or threatened force, or violence, or fear of 
injury, immediate or future, to his person 
or property, or property in his custody or 
Possession, or the person or property of a 
relative or member of his family or anyone 
in his company at the time of the taking or 
obtaining. 

Extortion as defined under the 
Hobbs Act: 

_ The term “extortion” means the obtain- 
ing of property from another, with his con- 
sent, induced by wrongful use of actual or 
threatened force, violence, or fear, or under 
color of official right. 

Robbery as defined in the penal code 
of New York: 

Robbery is the unlawful taking of per- 
sonal property, from the person or in the 
presence of another, against his will, by 
means of force, or violence, or fear of in- 
jury, immediate or future, to his person or 
property, or the person or property of a 
relative or member of his family, or of 
anyone in his company at the time of the 
robbery. 

Extortion as defined in the penal 
code of New York: 

Extortion is the obtaining of property 
from another, or the obtaining the property 
of a corporation from an officer, agent or 
employee thereof, with the consent, in- 
duced by a wrongful use of force or fear, 
or under color of official right. 

Thus, it is clear from the foregoing 
that that which is not robbery and ex- 
tortion without the Hobbs Act does not 
become robbery and extortion under 
the Hobbs Act; and the Hobbs Act 
does no more than to say that that 
which was robbery and extortion prior 
to its passage may constitute robbery 
and extortion under the Hobbs Act if 
such robbery and extortion “obstructs, 
delays or affects commerce or the 
movement of any article or commodity 
in commerce.” 

Much has been said and written with 
respect to the subject of violence under 
the Hobbs Act: Some writers have 
failed to interpret this section cor- 
rectly. They have left the impression 
that violence on a picket line, etc., il 
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such picket line has to do with inter- 
state commerce, constitutes a crime 
under the Hobbs Act. This too would 
constitute a misconstruction of the law. 

It is only when physical violence is 
threatened to or committed on any per- 
son or property in furtherance of a 
plan to commit robbery or extortion is 
there a violation of the act. A careful 
reading of the provisions relating to 
this subject in the act makes clear the 
foregoing interpretation : 

Section 5. Whoever commits or threatens 
physical violence to any person or property 
in furtherance of a plan or purpose to do 
anything in violation of Section 2 (obstruct- 
ing commerce by robbery and extortion) 
shall be guilty of a felony. 

Thus, injury to person or property, 
no matter how serious, on a picket line 
established in furtherance of a labor 
dispute involving interstate commerce 
is not a violation of the Hobbs Act, 
even though it did interfere with inter- 
state commerce, unless the violence was 
in furtherance of robbery or extortion, 
or a plan to rob or extort, as defined 
in the law. 

Assuming the violence consisted of 
assaults and batteries or destruction of 
property, the existing state laws per- 
taining to assault and battery or de- 
struction of property are applicable, 
and prosecution can only be had under 
the state laws. This would be true 
without the Hobbs Act. For the pur- 
pose of emphasis, I repeat that the 
Hobbs Act is not applicable to any un- 
lawful conduct other than conduct in 
connection with robbery and extortion. 
Even then, it must obstruct, delay or 
affect interstate commerce. 

There was much speculation as to 
what courts could do respecting con- 
duct of workers who engaged in strikes, 
boycotts, picketing and other usual ac- 
tivities arising in connection with labor 
controversies over wages, hours and 
working conditions, The Hobbs Act 
in no way affects the activities engaged 
in by unions prior to the passage of the 
law if such activities were lawful prior 
to passage. 

The law does not prohibit striking, 
picketing, boycotting or other activities 
in furtherance of demands for increased 
wages, shorter hours or other improved 
working conditions. It is only the 
unlawful taking or obtaining of prop- 
erty from another against his will by 
actual or threatened force or violence, 
or fear of injury, that constitutes a 
crime. It would not be a crime for a 
union to threaten a strike or engage in 
a strike in furtherance of a demand for 
higher wages, even though such de- 
mand was agreed to by the employer 
against his will because he feared loss 
of property from a threatened strike. 
The union obtaining an increased wage 
against the employer’s will has not vio- 
lated the Hobbs Act because the strike 
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or threatened strike is not an unlawful 
act. Likewise in extortion ; the taking 
must be wrongful. It was feared, how- 
ever, that some courts might take a 
contrary view, and that was pointed 
out when the first series of Hobbs bills 
were introduced in Congress. So later 
bills, and particularly the bill which 
has now been enacted into law, contain 
the proviso that “nothing in the bill 
shall be construed to repeal, modify or 
affect the Railway Labor Act, the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, the Wagner Act 
and Sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton 
Act.” 

This language was inserted as a 
guide to the courts and to make clear 
the Congressional intent that the pro- 
visions of the Hobbs Act “were not 
intended to prevent the doing of acts 
authorized under the above-mentioned 
statutes. * * *” When that proviso 
was originally inserted in the Hobbs 
bill, the Committee on Judiciary sub- 
mitted a supplemental report dated 
April 7, 1943, containing the following 
language which makes clear the fore- 
going : 

It is considered by the committee that 
the provisions, of Title I were not intended 
to prevent the doing of acts authorized 
under the above-mentioned statutes, but in 
order to remove any question, the commit- 
tee has agreed to the hereafter-mentioned 
amendment, which is additional to the com- 
mittee amendment contained in the original 
report and recommended therein.” 


I repeat, the foregoing was inserted 
to make sure that the definition of the 
crimes of “extortion” and “robbery” 





would not be enlarged upon by courts 
or others, and that it would be confined 
to those acts and circumstances which 
constituted robbery and extortion prior 
to the enactment of the Hobbs Law. 
Accordingly, what was not robbery or 
extortion prior to the passage of the 
Hobbs bill is not made robbery or ex- 
tortion by its enactment. And what- 
ever act, conduct or means was lawful 
activity on the part of unions and work- 
ers in furtherance of labor disputes 
prior to the enactment of the Hobbs 
bill is still lawful, and all the protec- 
tions afforded workers under the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, etc., still remain. 


This construction is further fortified 
by statements made by Representative 
Hobbs himself and other proponents 
of the bill with respect to the draft of 
the bill which was finally enacted. 
Such statements appear on many occa- 
sions in the Congressional Record. Of 
great significance is the authorized 
press release of Attorney General 
Clark, commenting on the opinion he 
furnished to the President. The state- 
ment said : 

Attorney General Tom C. Clark stated 
today that he had advised President Tru- 
man that H. R. 32, the so-called Hobbs 
bill, does not interfere with the rights of 
unions in carrying out their legitimate 
objectives. 

The Hobbs bill makes it a felony for any 
person to commit robbery or extortion 
which in any way obstructs, delays or 
affects interstate commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in inter- 
state commerce. The Attorney General 








30 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


ROM TIME immemorial it has:al- 

ways been and is so now the mission 
of the workers, the wealth producers 
of the world, to struggle for liberty, to 
maintain that degree of freedom al- 
ready achieved and still to battle, to 
suffer and to bear the burdens and sac- 
rifices that the last vestiges of wrong 
and injustice may be overcome. 

. 


THE ONLY industrial rights now in 
vogue are those created by the trade 
unions, and in which the either foolish 
or parasitical non-unionist shares, but 
refuses to contribute. 

. 


IT IS CAUSE for genuine pleasure 
and pride to be able to state that the 
recent progress made in organization 
has overshadowed any previous era in 
the trade union movement of our coun- 
try. The reports of the officers of affil- 
iated national and international unions 


indicate a growth of about 30 per cent 
in new charters granted and new mem- 
bers accepted, 

. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR movement this 
year may not take on the dimensions 
we hoped for, yet we must all recog- 
nize that the past few years have put 
our unions to severe tests of steadfast- 
ness and permariency. They have come 
out of the panic much stronger in num- 
bers and spirit than in any previous 
crisis of the same character. 

. 
ORGANIZATION of the wage-work- 
ers on other than trade union lines and 
other than trade union effort is a diver- 
sion and diffusion of effort. It is the 
sham battle of labor, while that of the 
trade union movement forms the grand 
army of labor, which bears the brunt 
of all the workers’ battles now and will 
bear them in the days to come. 

. 


MEMBERS of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employes of America in Detroit 
signed a contract which provides wages 
of 21 cents per hour for a ten-hour day. 
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informed the President that, in his opinion, 
the bill was not intended and could not be 
construed to deprive labor of any of its 
recognized rights, including the right to 
strike, to picket and to take other legitimate 
and. peaceful concerted action.” [Emphasis 
supplied. ] . 

Title II provides that nothing in the bill 
shall be construed to repeal, modify or 
affect the Railway Labor Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the Wagner Act and cer- 
tain sections of the Clayton Act. 

The Attorney General informed the 
President that Title II, and the bill as a 
whole, must be construed in the light of 
interpretive statements made during the 
Congressional debate on the measure. 
These statements, he said, indicate a clear 
legislative intent that the bill should not 
apply to legitimate union activity and the 
exercise of any of labor’s fundamental 
rights. The Attorney General pointed out 
that explicit statements to this effect had 
been made in Congress by the author of 
the bill (Representative Hobbs), by the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and by other members of that com- 
mittee, including the ranking minority 
member. 

In signing the bill, the President 
stated : 

The Attorney General advises me that 
the present bill does not in any way inter- 
fere with the rights of unions in carrying 
out their legitimate objectives. He bases 
this conclusion upon the language of the 
bill, as a separate measure, and upon the 
legislative history. 

He makes reference, in particular, to 
Title II of the bill, that title provides 
that nothing in the bill shall be construed 
to repeal, modify or affect the Railway 
Labor Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the 
Wagner Act and specified: sections of the 


Clayton Act, i.e., the great legislative sate- 

guards which the Congress has established 

for the protection of tabor in the exercise 
of its fundamental rights. 

The Attorney General also advises that 
the legislative history shows that the bill 
is not intended to deprive labor of any of 
its recognized rights, including the right 
to strike and to picket, and to take other 
legitimate and peaceful concerted action. 

A word of caution is in order. As 
indicated herein, the basic test deter- 
mining whether persons may be sub- 
jected to prosecution under the Hobbs 
Act is’ whether or not their activities 
constitute the crime of robbery or ex- 
tortion, as defined by state laws, In 
making that determination it would 
not, of course, be wise to assume that, 
merely because a particular activity 
had never previously been prosecuted 
by state authorities as robbery or ex- 
tortion, therefore those activities are 
not affected by the Hobbs Act. The 
important thing is whether the state 
laws on extortion or robbery have, in 
fact, been violated. If the acts do con- 
stitute a violation of the state laws, and 
they affect interstate commerce, then 
the federal authorities may apply the 
Hobbs Act. If any unions are in doubt 
as to whether previous activities vio- 
lated laws against robbery or extortion, 
they should, of course, consult coun- 
sel. 

It is my opinion and I so advise that 
the Hobbs Act in no way affects the 
lawful activities that unions engaged 


White Collars’ Going Union 


(Continued from Page 9) 


The representation strength of the 
local was sufficient so that it obtained 
recognition without the necessity of 
NLRB elections in the following es- 
tablishments: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Universal Pictures, Columbia Pic- 
tures, Republic Pictures, RKO-Radio 
Pictures, Samuel Goldwyn Produc- 
tions and Samuel Goldwyn Studios, 
Technicolor Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion, Cagney Productions, Hal Roach 
Studios, PRC Productions, PRC Stu- 
dios, Pathe Industries, Consolidated 
Film Industries, the Central Casting 
Office, nine Los Angeles film ex- 
changes and Columbia Broadcasting 
System Station KNX. 

The more than 600 office workers 
at the large Twentieth Century Fox 
Studios joined the swelling ranks of 
this O.E.I.U. local as the result of a 
Labor Board consent election in which 
a substantial majority voted for union 
representation. Only the office work- 
ers at Warner Brothers, Paramount 
and several small producers remain to 
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be shown the benefits of O.E.I.U. or- 
ganization and to be brought into the 
local union. 

Substantial benefits have already 
been won for the film exchange work- 
ers and current negotiations with the 
picture studios should bring worth- 
while wage and other improvements. 


Banks and the O.E.I.U. 


The office and clerical workers of a 
number of large banks throughout the 
country have been evidencing a de- 
cided interest in O.E.I.U. organization 
and the benefits which they could thus 
obtain through collective bargaining. 
Although pressed at least as hard as 
other workers by increased living costs, 
and although performing a function 
and service vital to the very existence 
of our present-day economic life, the 
bank clerk, teller, bookkeeper and ste- 
nographer have in most instances con- 
tinued to receive inadequate earnings. 

Bank workers have paid dearly for 
their lack of organization. Not only 


in prior to the passage of the act. The 
Hobbs measure prohibits nothing but 
robbery and extortion, and violence in 
furtherance of robbery and extortion. 
The act defines “robbery” and “extor- 
tion” in the same way as do the statutes 
of New York State. The act does not 
prohibit striking, picketing, boycotting 
or other lawful activities in furtherance 
of demands for increased wages, 
shorter hours or other improved work- 
ing conditions. 

In short, that which was lawful 
prior to the Hobbs Act is not made un- 
lawful by its passage. 

But what I have said does not con- 
vert the Hobbs Act into a good law. 
It is a degrading law and holds the 
potential danger of misconstruction at 
the hands of anti-labor judges. Some 
people believe that the bill affects only 
teamsters or others engaged in the 
transportation industry. But the fact 
is that it affects all labor in the United 
States and all labor can be subjected 
to its. provisions. The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters deserves 
credit for its most vigorous opposition 
to the bill. It is my opinion that the 
opposition of the Teamsters, which was 
unabated to the moment before the bill 
was signed, was responsible for the 
statements of President Truman and 
Attorney General Clark. These state- 
ments will help considerably in obtain- 
ing a just application of the act from 
judges who are disposed to be fair. 


their earnings but their employment 
conditions have not reflected the basic 
importance and responsibility of their 
work. 

Employes of the Bank of America 
establishments in the East Bay area of 
Oakland, California, have ‘organized 
under our banner and the Labor Board 
has been requested to hold elections to 
allow such workers to obtain exclu- 
sive bargaining rights through our or- 
ganization. 

The staff of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, has organized 
into O.E.I.U. in record time. A sub- 
stantial majority of the more than 550 
workers signed up with the union in 
less than four weeks’ time. Bargaining 
rights and a Labor Board election have 
been requested. 

The struggle of bank workers to ob- 
tain collective bargaining benefits has 
met with considerable resistance from 
shortsighted bank management. The 
banking industry is perhaps the last 
large wholly unorganized industry in 
our country. Forward-looking bankers 
will not interfere with or attempt to 
prevent the activities of bank workers 
in joining and promoting the -Office 
Employes International Union. They 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Insurance Council Strides Ahead 


By GEORGE ie RUSS, President, Industrial and Ordinary Insurance Agents Council 


the A. F. of L.’s Industrial and 

Ordinary Insurance Agents 
Council suffered membership losses be- 
cause of the fact that many insurance 
men were called to serve in the armed 
forces. Occupational deferments were 
not granted, since the insurance busi- 
ness was considered non-essential. 

The result was that thousands of 
jobs were filled by temporary workers, 
the majority of whom were not inter- 
ested in the union. With closed shops 
almost unknown in this industry, our 
organization was just able to hold its 
own during the war years, instead of 
moving forward, as during the pre- 
ceding period. 

Since V-J Day, however, the story 
has been quite different. Our returning 
servicemen have in most cases gone 
back to their old jobs, in accordance 
with their rights under the law, and 
are again taking active part in their 
local unions. 


Improved Contracts Negotiated 


Many of the Council’s contracts with 
insurance companies were extended 
through the war period and beyond. 
These are now expiring, so we are in 
a position to negotiate new ones. Re- 
cently we have concluded contracts 
with such companies as the Metropoli- 
tan Life, Prudential of America, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, American Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, Monumental Life, Baltimore 
Life and the Philadelphia United. 
These new agreements all increase the 
agents’ compensation, improve the 
working conditions and strengthen the 
grievance machinery. ~ 

Some of the companies have inaugu- 
rated training courses for new agents 
and refresher courses for the returning 
veteran. It is our aim to have all com- 
panies eventually adopt standard train- 
ing courses, 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of our Council since V-J Day 
was its participation in the successful 
campaign waged by the A. F. of L. in 
New York State to modify a state law 
governing commission rates to agents 
for monthly premium collections. The 
old rate fixed by law was five per cent. 
The Insurance Agents Council, seek- 
ing to liberalize the law so that agents 
would be compensated for the increase 
in their work load in handling this type 
of business, enlisted the assistance of 


Diner the war the unions of 
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the New York State Federation of 
Labor and placed before the Insurance 
Committee of the New York State 
Legislature a proposal that the law be 
modified to give agents six and one- 
half per cent rather than five per cent. 

The Council presented effective ar- 
guments, and in February the New 
York State Legislature passed a bill 
allowing the insurance companies of 
that state to raise commission rates to 
agents on monthly premium business 
to six and one-half per cent. This 
measure affects more than 43,000 
agents in the United States and it is 
estimated that the increase in rates of 
commission will benefit these agents 
by more than $100,000 weekly. 

Since V-J Day we have established 
insurance agents’ locals in the follow- 
ing cities: 

Charleston, South Carolina ; Charles- 
ton, Morgantown and Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Cleveland, Columbus and 
East Liverpool, Ohio; El Paso, Fort 
Worth and Corsicana, Texas; Glen- 
dale, Huntington Park, Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, Sacramento, Santa Ana and 
San Jose, California; Kansas City and 
St. Louis, Missouri ; Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee ; New Orleans, Atlanta, Phila- 
delphia; Richmond, Tappahannock, 


Quebec Premier 


At the instance of Premier Maurice 
Duplessis of the Canadian province of 
Quebec, two American Federation of 
Labor organizers were arrested last 
month. When arraigned, they were 
refused bail. 

The men, R. Kent Rowley and An- 
zelus Beaucage, are representatives of 
the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, which has been endeavoring to 
help the .underpaid and intimidated 
textile workers of Quebec to improve 
their condition. In pursuing this ob- 
jective, the union has used the same 
measures long employed by free labor 
in the United States. To Premier Du- 
plessis, however, such activities are 
anathema. “Bolshevism,” says he. 

The anti-labor politician cracked 
down on Mr. Rowley and Mr. Beau- 
cage in connection with a strike which 
is being conducted by the U.T.W.A. 
against Montreal Cottons, Ltd., after 
Mr. Rowley told a mass meeting that 
M. Duplessis has been openly lending 
support to the company. 


Farmville and Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia; Terre Haute, Evansville and 
Indianapolis, Indiana; and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

We have established supervisors’ 
unions in San Antonio, Texas ; Kansas 
City, Missouri; New York City and 
Washington, D. C. A recent favorable 
NLRB decision in regard to super- 
visory employes of the People’s Life 
Insurance Company has given the In- 
surance Agents Council the green light 
to explore this field extensively. 

In line with the A. F. of L.’s all-out 
organizational drive in the South, the 
Council is pressing organizing activity 
in the Southern states. We are posi- 
tive that our efforts will be most suc- 
cessful. There are approximately 
20,000 insurance agents in the South- 
ern area. Most of them are recep- 
tive to the A. F. of L. 

Our organizers everywhere are find- 
ing the insurance agents very much 
interested. in our Council and in the 
contracts we have obtained. We look 
forward to the future with great con- 
fidence, for the people in our industry 
are intelligent and they recognize the 
great value of conservative but aggres- 
sive trade unionism, as exemplified by 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Wars on Labor 


“Since the beginning,” said Mr. 
Rowley, “the premier has met officers 
of the Dominion Textile Company and 
Montreal Cottons, but when it is a 
question of receiving the 3,000 workers 
on strike he has no time. Yet we have 
always shown a conciliatory and co- 
operative spirit, while the company 
has always refused to negotiate.” 

M. Duplessis told a press conference 
several hours prior to the mass meet- 
ing that warrants had been issued for 
the arrest of the organizers. He indi- 
cated that the charges included “illegal 
assembly” and “conspiracy.” 

Years ago pro-employer police chiefs 
and judges made frequent use of such 
charges in their campaign to cripple 
the U.S. union movement. This type 
of unjust attack upon labor has now 
been virtually abandoned in the United 
States, but in Quebec under Premier 
Duplessis this weapon against legiti- 
mate trade unionism is still being wield- 
2d. Organized labor will fight against it 
with all its strength and determination. 
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By |. M. ORNBURN 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


by the United States,” will be the 

site of labor’s big show of 1946— 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
Union Label and Industrial Exhibition. 
On October 29, in the beautiful Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, the curtain will 
rise before a mighty audience. The 
show will continue for five days. 

The President of the United States, 
who has said, “I trust that the 1946 
Union Label and Industrial Exhibition 
will be an outstanding success,” has 
been invited to attend and deliver an 
address in his own home state. The 
Governors of several Midwestern states 
are expected to issue proclamations 
designating the week of the big show 
as Union Label Week. The Mayor of 
St. Louis also plans to issue such a 
proclamation. 

Although the exhibition will not 
open for almost two months, it is not 
premature to state that the event will 
be a success. Every indication is that 
the St. Louis exhibition will surpass 
the very popular one held at Cincinnati 
in 1938. National and international 
unions as well as union business firms 
have secured space and are preparing 
exhibits that will capture and hold the 
attention of the many thousands who 
will stream through the Municipal 
Auditorium daily. 

This will be more than an ordinary 
exposition of inanimate products be- 
cause standing behind every article on 
display will be the human element— 
the American worker and the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. Our shows take 


Si LOUIS, “the city surrounded 
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into consideration the high- 
er American labor union 
standards under which 
the displayed products are 
made. They are symbolized 
by the union label, which is 
the best guarantee of su- 
perb quality and workman- 
ship as well as the only as- 
surance that the goods have 
been made in America. 


The union label repre- 
sents the substantial union 
wages which are the major 
portion of America’s purchasing power 
and the backbone of permanent pros- 
perity. 

The union label plan is the one prac- 
tical solution which has been submitted 
for permanent stability in our peace- 
time economy. It represents decent 
profits for employers and decent wages 
for workers. Only through increased 
mass buying power can consumers ab- 
sorb modern mass production. The 
exhibition at St. Louis will therefore 
be of great interest to manufacturers, 
merchandisers and farmers, as well as 
to workers and all other consumers. 
It will benefit all these groups. 

The Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment has undertaken to prove that over 
10,000,000 label-conscious members of 
unions and auxiliaries know that when 
they obtain higher wages they have 
completed only half the job. They 
know that their union-earned dollars— 
$35 billion a year—must be spent for 
products that are union-made and serv- 
ices that are union-performed. The 


union label, shop card and service but- 
ton are the means by which the millions 
of union-conscious citizens identify 
products and services deserving of 
their patronage. 

No activity of the Union Label 
Trades Department in recent years 
provoked more widespread comment 
than the Cincinnati exhibition. The 
St. Louis exhibition will be larger in 
magnitude and more streamlined, with 
modern products and gadgets of the 
future. 

Celebrities of radio, stage and screen 
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will furnish daily entertainment during 
the entire exhibition. The best bands 
and orchestras will furnish music daily. 
Admission will be free but by ticket 
only. A. F. of L. unions and exhib- 
itors will have tickets for distribution. 

This exhibition will be the best good- 
will-building occasion for union manu- 
facturers and union labor alike. Thou- 
sands of eager representatives of the 
most compactly unified market on earth 
will be anxiously waiting to see the 
union-made products which will be 
shown in the hundreds of display 
booths, 

The American Federation of Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries of Labor will hold its 
convention during the week of the 
exhibition. Representatives of over 
3,000,000 loyal members of trade un- 
ionists’ families will be in attendance 
and carry the message about union- 
made goods and union services back to 
millions of other members, neighbors 
and friends at home. 

The Union Label Trades; Depart- 
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ment of the American Federation of 
Labor takes pride in having originated 
and sponsored that certain idea which 
today gives evidence of becoming one 
of the most vital economic forces in 
America. It was at an A. F. of L. 
convention that the Union Label 
Trades Department introduced the res- 
olution which created the A.F.W.A.L. 
It called for a banding together of the 
most loyal and energetic women in the 
families of the American Federation 
of Labor as an aggressive army of 
consumers who spend their bread- 
winners’ union-earned money for 
union-made goods and union services. 

Because ninety cents out of every 
dollar is spent by the women of the 
household, the A.F.W.A.L. is regarded 
today as potentially the most powerful 
goodwill-building force of women con- 
sumers ever organized. 

The A.F.W.A.L.’s convention was 
purposely scheduled simultaneously 
with the exhibition so that the repre- 
sentatives will be stimulated by the 
gigantic display of goods and services 
that are union. 

In these exhibitions the Union Label 
Trades Departmer* takes the role of 
a public relations department. It is the 
finest opportunity for both trade union- 
ists and union manufacturers to prove 
that union label goods are superior in 


quality and workmanship. 
A visual demonstration of union- 


Municipal Auditorium, huge 
and modern, will house the 
great show opening Oct. 29 
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made goods and union services is the 
best way to create goodwill! and better 
labor-management relations. 

The exhibiting firms are exclusively 
manufacturers, merchandisers and 
others who have collective bargaining 
agreements with A. F. of L. unions. 
Visitors will see with their own eyes 
all that is best—which is always union. 

The entire labor movement, includ- 
ing the Union Label Leagues and 
Women’s Auxiliaries, of St. Louis and 
vicinity are cooperating with the St. 
Louis Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil Committee to make this show an 
outstanding event. The committee has 
assigned certain days of the exhibition 
as State Days, as follows: 


Tuesday, Oct. 29—Missouri-IIlinois 
Wednesday, Oct. 30—Kansas-Nebraska- 


ue. Oct. 31—Wisconsin-Minnesota 

Friday, Nov. 1—Michigan-Ohio-indiana 

Saturday, Nov. 2—Oklahoma-Arkansas- 

Tennessee-Kentucky 

There will be “something 
doing” every minute of the en- 
tire week. 

In a statement addressed to the 
consumers of the nation, Presi- 
dent William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has 
said: 

“The Union Label Trades De- 
partment has the full support 
and cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor in sponsor- 


ing its 1946 Union Label and Indus- 
trial Exhibition. The exhibition will 
add tremendous force to the culture 
and progress of America. 

“I attended the exhibition at Cin- 
cinnati in 1938, It was one of the most 
outstanding events of its kind in the 
entire history of the American labor 
movement. I heartily approve the 
forthcoming St. Louis exhibition.” 

Similar endorsements have come 
from other leaders of labor. 

We urge everyone who can possibly 
do it to plan now on packing up the 
old kit bag and taking the family along 
to see this great event. Trade union- 
ists will take keen pride in seeing the 
many fine products bearing union labels 
which will be on display. 
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The American Federation of Teach- 
ers held the greatest convention in its 
history at St. Paul last month. 

Joseph F. Landis, who was reelected 
president, stated in an inspiring presi- 
dential address that the United States 
must make larger expenditures for 
education or face the tragic costs of 
another war in the atomic age. He 
said that at a time when education is 
faced with its greatest challenge, the 
salaries of teachers are so low that 
thousands of classrooms have no teach- 
ers at all, additional thousands are 
occupied by poorly qualified teachers 
and very few students are preparing 
for the teaching profession. 

Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. Ku- 
enzli reported to the convention that 
the past fiscal year had been by far the 
greatest year of organizational prog- 
ress in the history of the organization. 
Seventy-two new locals were organ- 
ized and five new state federations 
were established. The international 
union now has more than 300 local 
unions throughout the nation. The 
teachers’ union is one of the most 
rapidly growing white-collar organiza- 
tions in the nation. 

At a dinner meeting August 20, 
Frank P. Fenton, director of organi- 
zation, American Federation of Labor, 
told the assembled delegates: 

“The role of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers has been as important 
as it has been difficult. You have had 
to carry the torch for tolerance and 
understanding.” 

He pledged the full support of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
fight for improved teachers’ salaries, 
asserting that the pay envelope is “a 
measure of the freedom and security 
and self-respect for which the human 
heart hungers, and to which the teach- 
er, above all others, is entitled.” 

The convention rejected, 2 to 1, a 
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President Haggerty wielded gavel 
at Bookbinders’ parley in Boston 


resolution urging affiliation of the 
American Federation of Labor with 
the so-called World Federation of 
Trade Unions. A substitute resolu- 
tion, asking the A. F. of L. to take 
steps to further its cooperation with 
trade unions of other nations, was 
adopted. 

The convention condemned emphati- 
cally the activities of non-union teach- 
ers’ organizations which are cooperat- 
ing closely with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in a public 
relations program obviously intended 
to weaken organized labor and to 
strengthen anti-labor organizations. 
The startling fact was revealed that 
the recent international meeting of 
teachers at Endicott, New York, was 
financed by powerful business interests. 

Using the plan of “defense by at- 
tack,” the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Teachers at 


its post-convention meeting outlined 
an intensive program of organization 


‘to meet the opposition of company 


unions which have launched a nation- 
wide drive to stop the rapid progress 
of the A. F. of T. 


BOOKBINDERS 


The twenty-fourth convention of the 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders set a 35-hour week as the 
union’s goal for all its members and 
urged that joint negotiations be held 
with other printing trades unions wher- 
ever possible, “in order that the bene- 
fits of collective strength may be used 
to attain the objective.” 

President John B. Haggerty told the 
delegates that the work week must be 
shortened with no reduction in total 
wages, for otherwise the “downward 
spiral of depression” would set in. He 
warned, however, that the shorter week 
would not be won without a fight and 
called for strengthening of the union’s 
defense fund. 

William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L., addressed the convention. He 
assailed the record of the last Congress. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston said : 

“Gentlemen, you carry, a union card. 
Respect it. Cherish it. Let it be a 
pledge of your constant solicitude for 
the welfare of your brother workers. 
Let it be a perpetual reminder of your 
obligation to work ‘shoulder to shoulder 
with your fellows to build a union 
which will embody the highest ideals 
of Americanism and fraternal coopera- 
tion and which will win the respect of 
employers and public alike. 

“This is the type of union the nation 
needs today, as our people dream 0! 
building tomorrow a better world, un- 
der God, on the ruins and sufferings of 
this war.” 

A resolution proposing increased 
death benefits was defeated. 
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POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Leo E. George, veteran president of 
the National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks, was reelected at the annual con- 
yention of the organization and E. C, 
Hallbeck was elected legislative repre- 
sentative, a post he has filled since the 
death in March of William I. Horner. 

Other officers elected included Wil- 
liam Otte, secretary-treasurer; John 
M. Torka, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, and the following vice-presidents : 
Herman Goldstein, J. Cline House, 
John T. Driscoll, John F. Bowen, John 
F. O’Connor, Cyril T. Blakeslee, Don 
M. Dunn, Oscar T. Whitesell, Chan 
Harbour, Robert J. Rogers and Wil- 
liam McGrath. 

Previously, the union had only nine 
vice-presidents, but this number was 
raised to eleven. 

The delegates approved a retirement 
plan for national officers, condemned 
Communist infiltration in the American 
labor movement and adopted a legis- 
lative program embracing a 30-hour 
week and a wide range of other issues. 


PRINTERS 


The 80,000 members of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union will be 
asked to participate in a “do not pa- 
tronize” campaign against Life and 
Time magazines. Action against these 
publications was authorized by the con- 
vention of the I.T.U., held last month 
at Miami Beach. Western editions of 
the magazines are printed in a struck 
plant. 

The convention turned down a pro- 
posal demanding an amendment to the 
United Nations Charter requiring the 
operation of an “unhampered and un- 
restricted free press” within the bound- 
aries of a country as a prerequisite for 
U.N. membership. John J. Fahey of 
New York City, speaking in opposition, 
charged that the American press “prop- 
agandized the country” into war. 

A proposal to amend the general 
laws to reduce the work week to thirty- 
five hours by January, to thirty-two 
and one-half hours the following year 
and to thirty hours in 1949 was re- 
jected. A resolution recommending 
lowering the ages for old-age benefits 
under the Social Security Act was 
approved. 

The delegates chose Cleveland for 
next year’s convention. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


The forty-fifth annual convention of 
the International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion condemned “shameful racketeer- 
ing” by some trade schools offering 
training in photo-engraving under the 
GI Bill of Rights. 

The convention acted after hearing 
Edward J. Volz, president of the union, 
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President George of Posto 


report that protests and appeals to the 
government have thus far been in vain. 
“War veterans enrolling in such 
schools,” Mr. Volz said, “are wasting 
their time because, even after a ten to 
twenty-six weeks’ training period in 
these so-called schools, a man, to enter 
the photo-engraving craft in a commer- 
cial house, must become an apprentice 
in on-the-job training with regular 
union men. In other words, he would 
be trained all over again anyway.” 
Describing goodwill as an asset that 
pays high dividends in economic life, 
a convention declaration urged “con- 
tinued promotion and fostering of cor- 
dial relationships with employers and 
employer groups within our industry.” 


STAGE EMPLOYES 
The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
and a national health program with 
sufficient funds to wage effective war- 
fare against polio, cancer and tubercu- 
losis were endorsed by 1,000 delegates 
attending the thirty-eighth convention 





e Clerks told of postal workers’ wage 
advances in the keynote address to the convention held at Milwaukee 


of the International Alliance of The- 
atrical Stage Employes and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators, held in 
Chicago. 

The convention approved the taking 
of immediate steps to eradicate any 
subversive elements in the union. 

Important addresses were delivered 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Producers of America. Gov- 
enor Dwight H. Green of Illinois, 
Bishop Bernard Sheil of Chicago and 
Joseph Keenan, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, also spoke. 

The administration of President 
Richard F. Walsh was warmly praised. 
He was reelected, as was William P. 
Raoul, secretary of the union, 


MONTANA STATE 


Dictatorial practices by some school 
boards and superintendents were as- 
sailed by the Montana State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention, held at 
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Missoula last month. Oppression of 
teachers at Helena and Kalispell in 
recent years was roundly condemned 
by the delegates. 

Speakers at the convention included 
Governor Sam Ford, Representative 
Mike Mansfield and August Rosgqvist, 
secretary of the Idaho Federation of 
- Labor. 

James D. Graham, who has led the 
Montana Federation for seventeen 
years, delivered a report painting a 
dark picture for the nation’s wool and 
mutton industry unless Congress again 
sets up the wool purchasing agency 
which was disbanded after the war. 


NEW YORK STATE 

Firm warning that the 1,300,000 
members of the A. F. of L. in New 
York State will fight for higher wages 
if price controls are relaxed was 
sounded by the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in session at Rochester. 

The State Federation adopted a reso- 
lution vigorously condemning the Price 
Decontrol Board for its failure to re- 
store price ceilings on dairy products, 
bread and other grain products. It 
bluntly charged the Board with yield- 
ing to pressure from business and ag- 
ricultural interests and declared its ac- 
tion had opened the door to still greater 
inflation than the nation now is ex- 
periencing. 

The Federation took the position that 
the Decontrol Board “must reconsider 
its decisions if we are not to see a 
serious reduction in the health and liv- 
ing standards of the American worker 
and his family.” 

The resolution approved by the dele- 
gates said: 

“We will not stand by and permit 


our real wages to shrink in the face of 
soaring living costs. If controls are 
permitted to die out one by one, we will 
fight to win compensating adjustments 
in wages.” 

Thomas A. Murray, president, named 
twenty-five members to a non-partisan 
committee which was authorized to 
give endorsements to candidates for 
office who are friendly to the labor 
cause. Accepting reelection for his 
fourth term, Mr. Murray said the 
Federation’s 1947 legislative program 
would call for more emergency hous- 
ing, aid to veterans, expanded state aid 
to education, continuation of rent con- 
trols, more public works, abolition of 
racial discriminations, improvements 
in the workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment insurance laws and pass- 
age of the Halpern-Preller bill to pro- 
vide weekly payments to sick or dis- 
abled persons. 


OHIO STATE 


Establishment of a State Department 
of Labor, modeled after that-of New 
York, was recommended: by the con- 
vention of the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor. 

The recent brutal lynching of two 
Negro couples in Georgia was de- 
nounced by the delegates as “despica- 
ble”* and. “‘un-American.” Action by 
the federal government was urged. 


The convention adopted resolutions 
calling for fair employment practice 
legislation, a minimum wage law, rais- 
ing of old-age pensions, prohibition of 
the employment of barmaids, wage in- 
creases of $50 a month for state, county 
and municipal employes, liberalization 
of unemployment insurance and work- 
men’s compensation, and restoration of 


civil service rights to former public 
workers who have suffered loss because 
of service in the merchant marine. 

Michael J. Lyden, president; Phil 
Hannah, secretary-treasurer, and other 
officers of the State Federation were 
reelected. Brother Hannah was given 
a leave of absence to enable him to serve 
as Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE 


John J. DelMonte, president of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, is the 
new president of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor. He was 
elected at the State Federation’s recent 
convention, held at Worcester. Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, international represent- 
ative of the Meat Cutters, was elected 
secretary, succeeding Kenneth Taylor. 

The convention heard Governor 
Maurice Tobin, Robert J. Watt, Frank 
P. Fenton and John J. Murphy, New 
England organizing chief for the A. F. 
of L. Mr. Murphy, who until recently 
was labor adviser to General Mac- 
Arthur, reported on his experiences in 
Japan and recounted recent A. F. of L. 
successes in New England. 

Mr. Watt assailed the Communists 
and “their fellow-traveling stooges.” 
He charged that, for their own pur- 
poses, they try to push labor unions into 
one political demonstration after an- 
other. 

“They must have unrest and tur- 
moil,” he said, “if they are to justify 
their existence.” 


MICHIGAN STATE 


State fair employment practice legis- 
lation was endorsed by the Michigan 
State Federation of Labor convention, 
held at Grand Rapids. The delegates 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Speakers’ list was headed by Governor Dewey at the convention of the New York State Federation of Labor 
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WHAT THY SAY 


Lewis G. Hines, legislative representa- 
tive, A. F. of L—There are two major 
attacks being lev- 
eled at the National 
Labor Relations 
Act. The first in- 
volves free speech 
for employers. It 
is contended that 
the law forbids em- 
ployers to speak to 
or to communicate 
with their employes 
directly regarding wages, conditions of 
work or the question of whether or not 
they should join a union. These con- 
tentions are completely untrue. There 
is nothing in the law to prevent any 
employer from talking to his workers 
about these matters. The only restraint 
in the law is that the employer must not 
attempt to intimidate or coerce his 
workers. The purpose of this provision 
is to prevent oppression of workers 
under threat of being fired. It was to 
put an end to such oppression that 
the National Labor Relations Act was 
passed. The second suggested amend- 
ment would give employers the right 
to ask the National Labor Relations 
Board to conduct elections among their 
employes. They have this right now. 
But the Board reserves the right not 
to call an election at the request of an 
employer before the union has had a 
fair chance to organize the workers. 
The real purpose of those behind the 
campaign to amend the law now is not 
to improve it, but to render it a mere 
ineffectual scrap of paper. 





Herbert Thatcher, associate counsel, 
A. F. of L.—Millions of workers in 
Europe are still be- 
ingcondemned to 
slave laBor. It is es- 
timated that» Great 
Britain is still em- 
ploying more than 
a million citizens of 
enemy nations at 
forced labor, with 
an even greater 
number shackled 
under involuntary servitude in France. 
But the figures for Soviet Russia far 
outstrip all the others combined. Such 
conditions are intolerable from both 
moral and practical aspects. They 
menace world peace and they destroy 
world trade. That is why the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor insists that 
immediate action be taken to abolish 
slave labor throughout the world. The 
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United States has proposed an inter- 
national conference on trade and em- 
ployment and has prepared proposals 
to stimulate the free flow of trade 
among the nations. One of these pro- 
posals states, in a negative way, that 
individual nations shall not be pre- 
vented from adopting or enforcing 
sanctions against prison-made goods. 
The American Federation of Labor 
calls upon the United States govern- 
ment to propose to the United Nations 
that all member nations renounce the 
use of forced labor and agree to bar the 
products of forced labor from world 
trade. We also insist that Congress, 
before voting increased capital to the 
Export-Import Bank, write in a condi- 
tion outlawing the repayment of credits 
in goods produced wholly or in part by 
prison, slave or forced labor. 


Frieda S. Miller, director, Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Labor Department— 

Women factory 

workers were se- 

verely affected by 

cutbacks following 

the end of hostili- 

ties. These women 

are not, as a whole, 

having difficulty in 

connecting with 

“some kind of job,’ 

but for those who 
helped to build the nation’s vast arsenal 
of democracy that is not enough. They 
hope to find a job that carries with it 
decent working conditions, regular 
hours and enough pay to insure them 
adequate standards of living. Con- 
sumer goods manufacture is plagued 
with some of the troubles that are be- 
setting the service industries, namely, 
low wages, irregular hours and, in 
some cases, extremely undesirable 
working conditions. Women for years 
have helped to keep America fed and 
clothed through their work in the food, 
textile, elathing and shoe industries. 
They have’ élped to make homes com- 
fortable and modern. through their 
work in plants that make. household 
furnishings, electrical equipment and 
so on. Their finger dexterity makes 
them particularly fitted for the proc- 
esses: found in some of these indus- 
tries—and that same dexterity is need- 
ed to help produce postwar products 
that science and industry have prom- 
ised. Former riveters, welders, assem- 
blers, testers, inspectors and machine 
operators of all kinds could climb on 
this postwar bandwagon of consumer 


products. From reports of labor short- 
ages in some localities, however, they 
are not quite happy about climbing on 
it now—too many features about the 
wages, hours and factory setup are 
unattractive. The challenge is clear. 


Elmer E. Milliman, president, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes —I feel 
that I am not over- 
stating the case 
when I say that one 
of the most urgent 
tasks now confront- 
ing organized labor 
is the job of getting 
correct information 
to the public in con- 
nection with the ac- 
tivities and goals of labor. This means 
that labor must begin immediately with 
the establishment of public relations 
activities. Some unions are already 
well launched on this field, but the 
majority have not yet given it adequate 
attention. It is doubly important for 
those of us in the railroad industry. 
During recent years every threat of a 
strike on any railroad of importance 
has resulted in the immediate appoint- 
ment of an Emergency Board by the 
President of the United States. These 
boards are.made up of so-called neutral 
or public representatives. Since they, 
too, are human beings, they are subject 
to the same misconceptions and preju- 
dices as are others who are misled by 
false propaganda. When we discuss 
our rates of pay and working condi- 
tions with railway management, there 
are two invisible parties seated at the 
conference table—the public and the 
government. If they are to render fair 
judgment in disputes, they must be 
properly informed. 





George L. Berry, president, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants — The union 
label is a challenge 
to the intellect as 
well as to the prac- 
tical considerations 
of every member of 
organized labor and 
its sympathizers, 
This challenge has 
been met only in 
part. Full applica- 
tion of the union label principle will 
bring a greater degree of peace, a finer 
spirit of cooperation and a security that 
will meet all of the implications of the 
term. Practically everything required 
in human consumption can be had with 
the label, card and button. To demand 
their presence gives the consumer 
greater pleasure, comfort and consola- 
tion than to attempt to find some plau- 
sible excuse for the failure to do so. 
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LABOR NEWS BRIERS 


> Approximately 450 members of Local 
200, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Milwaukee, have won wage 
increases of from 10 to 15 cents an 
hour in a new contract with the Mil- 
waukee Building Trades Employers 
Association. 


> Among other gains made in a recent 
contract between Local 205, United 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
and the Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany of Hannibal, Mo., was an hourly 
wage increase of 15 cents. 


> Vacations with pay, paid holi- 
days and a wage increase of 5.4 
per cent have been secured by 
members of the United Garment 
Workers. This new boost is in 
addition to a 10 per cent increase 
won in February. The 5.4 per 
cent pay hike, which became ef- 
fective August 5, applies to all 
plants of the Union-Made Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association. 


>In an NLRB election, workers 
at the Spear Box Company, New 
York City, voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. 


> Members of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers 
employed in Michigan have re- 
ceived an hourly boost of 18 cents 
through a Wage Adjustment 
Board. decision. 


> Local 425, International Mold- 
ers and Foundry Workers, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has obtained an hourly 
wage increase of 15 cents from 
the Maumee Malleable Casting 
Company. 


> Members of Local 320, Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers, em- 
ployed at the Ohio Falls Dye 
Works, Louisville, have won an 
1l-cent hourly wage increase. 


> The Bricklayers Union has won 
an increase of 20 cents an hour in 
a new pact with the Contractors 
Association of Louisville, Ky. 


> Newspaper printers at Sandus- 
ky, Ohio, have won an $8 weekly 
wage increase, improved vacation 
clause, two weeks’ sick leave and 4A, 
two weeks’ severance pay. 
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> Wage hikes of from 20 to 27% cents 
an hour, a guaranteed work week of 
48 hours and paid vacations are among 
the provisions of a contract negotiated 
by Local 516, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, and the Bridge- 
Company of Duluth, 


man-Russell 
Minn. 


> Local 20974, Grain Elevator Work- 
ers, Peoria, Ill., has won a wage hike 
of 18% cents an hour from the East 


Peoria Elevator Company. 





> Foremen employed by the Washing- 
ton Suburban Gas Company, Hyatts- 
ville, Md., and the Rosslyn Gas Com- 
pany, Rosslyn, Va., have chosen Federal 
Labor Union 23874 as their collective 
bargaining agent. Both companies are 
subsidiaries of the Washington Gas 


‘Light Company, which serves the na- 


tion’s capital. 


> The third annual labor institute under 
the auspices of the Montana Federa- 
tion of Labor was held July 11-13. 


TEES» 


F. of L. postal workers in Philadelphia contributed these bundles of 
food and clothing for shipment to postal employes in war-ravaged Europe 
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> \Wage increases averaging 50 cents an 
hour, a 40-hour week and paid vaca- 
tions are the gains secured by Local 
545, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, under a contract 
with the C. A. Will Dog Food Com- 
pany in St. Louis. 


> Members of Local 31, International 
Jewelry Workers Union, in special 
mid-coritract negotiations with the 
Gorham Company, Providence, R. L., 
have gained a 10 per cent cost-of-living 
increase, 


> Job printers at Rahway, N. J., have 
shortened their work week from 37%4 
to 35 hours and obtained a raise of 
251% cents per hour. The men are 
members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


> Wage increases of 1414 per cent have 
been obtained by members of Local 
129, Laundry Workers International 
Union, Detroit, in a new agreement 
with three laundry associations of that 


city. 


> Members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association employed in 
New Orleans have gained a wage hike 
of 15 cents an hour. This is the second 
raise in nine months for the 8,000 
members employed. 


>In recently completed negotiations 
Local 642, Upholsterers International 
Union, has gained a 10-cent hourly 
increase from the Edison Wood Prod- 
ucts Company of New London, Wis. 


>In an NLRB election clerical work- 
ers of the Florida Greyhound Lines 
chose to be represented by Local 73, 
Office Employes International Unign. 


>Members of Federal Labor Union 
18499 employed by the Globe Steel 
Tubes Company, Milwaukee, have 
gained a 16-cent hourly increase since 
November, 1945. 











New home of Teamsters’ Local 667, Memphis, dedicated to memory 





= 





of the international union’s late secretary, John M. Gillespie 


> Wage increases of 18 cents an hour 
for approximately 100 inside wiremen, 
members of Local B-31, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
have been won in an agreement with 
the Duluth Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation, 


>A blanket wage increase of 18 cents 
an hour, retroactive to last December, 
and other gains have been made by 
Local 133, Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union, in the initial agreement 
with the Consolidated Steel Corpora- 
tion, Orange, Texas, 


> Members of Local 13, Tobacco Work- 
ers International Union, Detroit, are 
beneficiaries of an agreement with the 
Scotten-Dillon Tobacco Company 
which boosts their pay 12% cents an 
hour. 


> A contract between thirty-seven Cali- 
fornia wineries and Local 45, Distil- 
lery, Rectifying and Wine Workers, 
provides a wage raise, paid vacations 
and other advances. 


Manpower for Housing 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Housing Expediter to “use every 
means within its power to bring about 
a settlement of any industrial conflict 
that may arise and to prevent stoppage 
of work on any housing construction 
within the scope of the Emergency 
Housing Program.” It has lived up to 
this promise. Mr. Wyatt recently an- 
nounced that work stoppages affecting 
home construction are at the lowest 
point. He stated that there had not 
been a single strike of major signifi- 
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cance among the building trades any- 
where in the country. 

Building trades workers have stuck 
to their jobs despite the wage inequities 
resulting from the stabilization pro- 
gram. During the war, wages of build- 
ing trades workers were not permitted 
to rise the full 15 per cent permitted 
under the “Little Steel” wage-control 
formula. On June 30, when price con- 
trol went out and prices flew up, many 
of the building trades unions negotiated 


> Local 11, International Chemical 
Workers Union, and the Los Angeles 
Soap Company have reached an agree- 
ment on a retirement plan. One per 
cent is deducted from the employe’s 
earnings and the company adds two 
per cent. Retirement age is set at 65. 


> Paid holidays, paid vacations, ade- 
quate grievance machinery and a $3.50 
weekly wage hike have been secured 
by Local 20646, Cosmetic Soap and 
Perfumery Workers, in a pact with 
the Pinaud Company of New York 


City. 


> Wage increases ranging from 1514 to 
26 cents an hour have been won by 
Local B-465, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, in a new 
contract with the San Diego Street 
Railway Company. 


>The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has been chosen 
the bargaining agent for production 
and maintenance employes of the IIli- 
nois Northern Utility Company. 


long-overdue wage increases. With 
the reimposition of wage control under 
the new OPA law, these unions were 
compelled to roll back agreed wage in- 
creases ta the June 30 level. There 
has been no such rollback in the prices 
of cost-of-living commodities. Work- 
ers realize this injustice, chafe under it 
but keep working hard at the job of 
meeting the historic challenge of the 
transition from war to peace. 

The builders of the American home 
are conscious of their heavy responsi- 
bility to the nation. Their active and 
aggressive program will do much to 
help meet the current crisis in the 
shortest possible time. 
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THE CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC 
POWER. By David Lynch. Columbia 
University Press. $5.50. 

The appointment of the Coyncil of 
Economic Advisers under the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 makes this summary 
and appraisal of the work of its fore- 
runner, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (TNEC), especially 
timely. David Lynch has written a 
scholarly yet readable biography of this 
most ambitious formal investigation of 
its economic life America has under- 
taken. 

Formed in response to the President’s 
monopoly message in 1938 and headed 
by its spiritual godfather, Senator 
O’Mahoney, the TNEC amassed many 
volumes of studies and testimony deal- 
ing with many phases of our prewar 
economy. Although the Committee’s 
assignment was to study monopolistic 
concentration, its investigators, instead 
of combining their forces to pursue this 
one theme, galloped in all directions at 
once and let their would-be quarry— 
monopoly—escape, That proved to be 


not the sole, but the main, reason why 
the TNEC failed to chart a course for 
national economic policy. 

Another major cause of its failure 
was the makeup of the Committee—a 
mismating of the minds of the legis- 
lative and the executive branches of 
the government. 

In the words of David Lynch, “To 
a hopeful citizenry, the victims of an 


Convention Reports 


(Continued from Page 26) 


also urged increased social security 
coverage and the passage of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer 
of the A. F. of L.’s Union Label Trades 
Department; Bishop Francis J. Haas 
of Grand Rapids and others addressed 
the convention. 

By acclamation George W. Dean and 
John Reid were reelected to the offices 
of president and secretary, respectively. 


WISCONSIN STATE 


Robert J. Watt, international rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, blasted Communists as 
agents of a foreign power in a hard- 
hitting address at the convention of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, held at Superior. The conven- 
tion opened August 19 and adjourned 
~Aapes’23. 

» Mr. Watt exposed the tricky gyra- 
tions of the Communists and charged 
that many of the strikes during the 
past year were not staged for economic 
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objectives at all, but solely as political 
demonstrations designed to weaken 
American prestige. He also lashed the 
“erroneous decisions” made by the fed- 
eral government in connection with the 
steel strike, pointing out that President 
Truman’s granting of a steel price in- 


crease following the wage boost “set. 


the precedent for the present merry- 
go-round.” 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwel- 
lenbach proclaimed his “strong belief” 
in free collective bargaining as the key 
to sound industrial relations. George 
A. Haberman, president of the Wis- 
consin Federation, emphasized the need 
to teach the nation’s youth the aims and 
principles of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


IOWA STATE 


The convention of the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor was well attended 
and delegates showed enthusiastic 
spirit. Action was taken on a number 
of important current issues. 


ailing economy, the TNEC thtis made 
its final bequest—not a courageous, 
comprehensive and realistic program 
for action but a mass of material to be 
‘properly analyzed’ by someone to dis- 
cover what might be done—Pandora’s 
box without a key.” 

There is hope in the fact that the 
function of economic investigation has 
been divorced from that of legislation 
under the new Employment Act. The 
Economic Council, headed by Dr. 
Nourse, will make policy recommenda- 
tions to the President. A Congres- 
sional committee, again headed by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney, will frame legislation 
based on the program the President is 
to submit. 

If Lynch’s book tells little about con- 
centration of economic power, it is a 
forceful reminder to the newly ap- 
pointed committees of the mistakes that 
proved fatal to TNEC’s prewar search 
for a road to a healthy, dynamic, yet 
stable competitive economy, able to 
generate and sustain lasting full em- 
ployment. Boris Shishkin. 


Senator Claude Pepper of Florida 
told the convention : 

“The best material in the world, 
with which our fighting men won the 
victory, came from the hands and 
hearts of the laboring men and women 
of America. All during the war labor 
did not have to be coerced by legisla- 
tion. It made and kept its no-strike 
pledge. That was free labor, winning 
a victory for freedom on earth.” 

The convention also heard addresses 
by Governor Blue of Iowa,- former 
State Federation President Joseph 
Byrne and Merle Miller of the Con- 
sumer Cooperative Association. 

The Federation passed a resolution 
opposing child labor and another en- 
dorsing the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. The delegates instructed the 
Legislative Committee to strive at the 
next General Assembly for passage of 
a 30-hour week bill as a preventive of 
future unemployment. 

A committee was set up to cooperate 
with the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. in connection 
with the coming Union Label and In- 
dustrial Exhibition at St. Louis. As- 
sistance was pledged to the Nebraska 
Federation of Labor in its fight against 
an anti-closed shop amendment. 
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Farmer Cooperatives 


(Continued from Page 15) 


their block. This was in addition to 
a charge of two cents a package to the 
farmer for the privilege of selling. 
Consequently, the market was losing 
some good business and farmers were 
the losers. 

As a result a cooperative was organ- 
ized by growers in 1940 and proceeded 
to open and operate a produce auction. 
But the local buyers didn’t give up 
without a fight and for a while two 
auctions were in operation. But the 
farmers won out. Buyers were per- 
mitted to buy at no charge and prices 
rose as a result. The farmers still pay 
a fee, but it is figured on a value basis 
instead of a per package basis. Al- 
ready progress of this cooperative 
is remarkable. Patronage accounts 
now total around $20,000, which rep- 
resent savings made. Evidence of good 
public relations is found in a modern 
refreshment stand and hot and cold 
showers for the use of truck drivers. 

This is just one example of a small 
marketing co-op. Most of the large 
farmer cooperatives grew from small 
beginnings similar to this. 

In purchasing supplies farmers also 
found themselves over the barrel. They 
bought mixed dairy feeds, a great 
number of which, upon analysis, were 
found to contain large amounts of 
worthless materials. Farmers could 
never be sure of the amount of plant 
nutrients and the amount of filler in 
fertilizer they bought. Here again the 
need for cooperation was of manifest 
importance. The cooperative became a 
necessary vehicle to project the indi- 
vidual farmer’s control of the products 
he bought and sold. 

At the present time there are esti- 
mated to be in the United States over 
10,000 farmers’ marketing and pur- 
chasing cooperative associations, with 
over 4,000,000 members. These co- 
operatives are found from Maine to 
California and handle all the basic 
crops plus specialties such as avocados, 
honey, mushrooms, etc. In addition to 
marketing and purchasing, farmers 
have organized cooperatives to provide 
a wide variety of services such as irri- 
gation, dairy herd improvement, arti- 
ficial insemination, credit, fire insur- 
ance, telephone service and electric 
power, 

In 1944, the last year for which 
figures are available, farmers marketed 
cooperatively about 18 per cent of all 
their products and purchased coopera- 
tively about 16 per cent of all com- 
mercial supplies used in farm produc- 
tion. In terms of some of the important 
commodities, the ‘percentage handled 
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cooperatively is estimated as follows: 
fluid milk in urban areas, 75 per cent; 
dried milk, 50 per cent; butter, 40 
per cent; citrus fruit, 56 per cent (well 
over 90 per cent of the lemons and 
over 80 per cent of the oranges in the 
Pacific area); grain marketed com- 
mercially, 40 per cent; livestock at 
terminal markets, 20 per cent; and 
wool, 17 per cent. 

Through marketing cooperatives 
farmers are enabled to combine their 
operations so they all benefit by the 
savings to be obtained by large-scale 
shipping, grading, packing and bar- 
gaining. 

Farmers have formed cooperative 
purchasing associations because indi- 
vidual farmers acting alone are forced 
to purchase their supplies at retail 
prices and sell their products at whoie- 
sale levels. Working together coopera- 
tively, farmers now are able to pool 
their needs and secure feed, seed, fer- 
tilizer, oil and all types of farm pro- 
duction supplies at wholesale prices. 

Cooperatives are interested in maxi- 
mizing farm production income through 
providing better and cheaper farm 
production supplies, facilitating eco- 
nomical and efficient distribution, re- 
ducing market gluts and shortages, 
minimizing spoilage of products, stimu- 
lating better grading, improving va- 
rieties, developing better and cheaper 
transportation and storage, and encour- 
aging fair competition. 

By doing these things farmer co- 
operatives have not only improved the 
lot of the farmer but have made impor- 
tant contributions to the general wel- 
fare. A more efficient system of mar- 
keting benefits both producers and 
consumers ; a higher standard of living 
for farmers means a better market for 
industrial goods. 

“Full industrial employment can 
hardly be hoped for unless the pur- 
chasing power of the agricultural popu- 
lation can be maintained at high levels,” 
Randolph Paul, former Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, said recently. 

Cooperatives cannot solve nation- 
wide problems of farm surpluses and 
low prices, but they do help in return- 
ing to the farmer all that is possible 
under given marketing conditions and 
enable him to effect economies in pur- 
chasing farm supplies, thus increasing 
agricultural purchasing power. A vast 
market is available on the farm for 
automobiles, radios, farm machinery, 
clothing and practically every indus- 
trial item. Labor stands to benefit 
from a healthy agriculture. 

City workers also benefit by a move- 


ment which has improved the quality 
of farm goods, added efficiency in mar- 
keting and thus lowered costs to con- 
sumers of many farm products. 
Farmer cooperatives believe in and 
fight for the democratic free enterprise 
system of life. Farmers are concerned 
that both labor and industry under- 
stand what their cooperatives are and 
what they are doing. It is extremely 
unfortunate when’ large segments of 
our economy dissipate their strength 
by baiting each other at a time when 
the free enterprise system is engaged 
in a serious struggle to maintain itself. 
Agriculture, industry and labor must 
each look beyond its own narrow in- 
terest to the common good and the 
national welfare if we are to achieve 
our greatest potential success as a 


Truman 
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home workers, they have supported 
their stand with record production. 

As a nation of working people, we 
can maintain and increase the large 
production and nearly full employ- 
ment which we have attained if we 
carry on together as we did during 
wartime. 

Labor, management and farmers, 
with the help of government wherever 
it could be useful, have made this great 
start toward peacetime readjustment. 
If we continue to cooperate, to work 
and to produce, we can attain a rich- 
ness of life that will be a credit and a 
benefit to all of us now living and a 
real hope and promise to those who 
come after us. 

We must retain the safeguards 
against exploitation which labor won 
after the last depression. Labor must 
continue to have the opportunity, 
through free collective bargaining and 
free political action, to improve the lot 
of workers and to increase their par- 
ticipation in public affairs. 

Labor, perhaps more than any other 
group, has consistently supported the 
objectives set forth in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s memorable “Economic Bill 
of Rights.” We must now move for- 
ward to full achievement of those ob- 
jectives: useful and remunerative jobs 
for all; incomes high enough to pro- 
vide adequate food, clothing and rec- 
reation ; freedom from unfair competi- 
tion and domination by monopoly; 
adequate health protection ; more effec- 
tive social security measures and edu- 
cational opportunity for all. 

Labor, too, has been in the forefront 
of the battle to end intolerance and 
wipe out bigotries of. Face, creed and 
color. 


I salute the hosts of labor for their 
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magnificent job in wartime and in the 
beginnings of peace, and urge them on 
to further efforts in behalf of the rights 
and dignity of mankind. 


‘White Collars 


(Continued from Page 20) 


recognize that bank workers will— 
sooner or later—turn to organization 
in order to obtain job security and 
the employment benefits which accrue 
through the practice of real collective 
bargaining. 

As our organization is not a political 
organization, is not committed to and 
does not subscribe to or promote any 
“ism,” our membership is always free 
to exercise its voting franchise in ac- 
cordance with its own desires. At the 
same time we are cooperating closely 
with the other 7,000,000 members of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
preserving our present free system of 
private enterprise upon which the 
banking industry’s very existence is 
based. We know that under our demo- 
cratic for of government (sometimes 
referred to as a capitalistic system) we 
as a people have surpassed all other 
systems in promoting and improving 
our standard of livelihood and well- 
being. 

Free trade unions are the bulwark 
of our present free enterprise system. 
Ours is a free and democratic trade 
union, opposed to foreign ideologies 
and interested solely in improving and 
maintaining decent, American stand- 
ards of living for the vast throngs of 
office and clerical workers. Farsighted 
bankers, therefore, will look upon the 
organization of their employes into the 
O.E.I.U. as a profitable long-term in- 
vestment in our way of life. 

In recent months many additional 
office workers employed by bus lines 
and traction companies have turned to 
the O.E.I.U. At Jacksonville, Florida, 
further gains have been negotiated for 
the office staff of the Southeastern 
Greyhound Lines. The office workers 
of the Florida Greyhound Lines have 
recently voted overwhelmingly for 
O.E.I.U. and contract negotiations are 
now in process. 

The office of the Knoxville (Ten- 
nessee) Transit Lines has organized 
and obtained bargaining rights through 
a Labor Board election in which every 
vote cast was for the O.E.1.U. 

The office staffs of other bus lines 
and traction companies are showing 
interest in organization, and further 
gains are presently being negotiated 
for our members employed in other 
transit and traction companies. 

Substantial achievements have like- 
wise been made during recent months 
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by the organized office workers em- 
ployed in a wide variety of manufac- 
turing companies throughout the coun- 
try. The office force of the large plant 
of Remington Rand at Elmira, New 
York, has obtained recent further gains 
of 17% cents per hour, benefiting more 
than 200 workers of our trade. 

In Milwaukee 600 office workers of 
the International Harvester Company 


who joined O.E.I.U. several months“~@The office and 


ago are now enjoying the benefits 
brought about through the negotiation 
of a comprehensive working agreement 
with the company, bringing, among 
other things, increases of $7.20 per 
week. 

Increases in wages, improvements in 
hours, overtime and other working 
conditions have been achieved by office 
workers in a vast number of manufac- 
turing establishments. Space does not 
permit a detailed listing of these gains. 
Included are such plants as the Ameri- 
can Stove Company, Cleveland; Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia ; Brown and Sharpe Man- 
ufacturing Company, Providence ; Con- 


solidated Steel Corporation, Orange, 
Texas; Southern Kraft Division, In- 
ternational Paper Company, Mobile, 
Alabama, and Panama City, Florida; 
Gulf Oil and Standard Oil, Toledo: 
Yale and Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford, Connecticut ; DeLaval 
Separator Company, Poughkeepsie, 
New York; and many others too nu- 
rous to mention. 

clerical workers 
throughout the United States and 
Canada are awakening to their need 
for organization. The extremely hard 
pinch given to all white collar workers 
—in the region of their pocketbooks— 
during the past five years particularly, 
has aroused hundreds of thousands to 
the realization that they are workers 
and that, if they are to survive and to 
achieve and maintain any degree of 
job security and a decent standard of 
livelihood, they had better follow the 
example of all other worker®proups 
and organize themselves into their 
American Federation of Labor organi- 
zation, the Office Employes Interna- 
tional Union. 


Mailmen on Rails 
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has the privilege of selecting the route, 
making the schedule and not having to 
wait on other kinds of traffic or delayed 
trains, thus affording the opportunity 
to maintain a regular schedule. 

In 1911 Congress authorized the 
carrying of mail by plane. A test 
flight was made from a temporary post- 
office at Long Island Field to Mineola, 
L. I. From this humble beginning has 
grown the last section of the great 
triple service—by land, by sea, by air. 

On May 15, 1918, the first regularly 
scheduled flight was made on a route 
from Washington to New York. The 
rate at that time was 24 cents per 
ounce. The new service expanded and 
soon it took in most of the principal 
cities of the country. 

With such an enormous increase in 
volume of mail being carried, some 
arrangement had to be made for han- 
dling this mail quickly from points 
where stops were made to local desti- 
nation points. Airmail fields were es- 
tablished. These have been set up at 
all principal points and are manned by 
railway postal clerks. 

Mail bearing airmail postage is kept 
separate from other classes of mail and 
dispatched to appropriate airmail fields 
where these trained railway postal 
clerks are on hand to distribute and 
dispatch each letter and pouch to the 
air route affording the earliest delivery. 
The rate of postage on airmail will 


drop shortly to five cents per ounce, 
and it is expected that there will be a 
rapid expansion of this service. 

Terminal railway postoffices are lo- 
cated in all the larger cities, and here 
another corps of trained railway postal 
clerks perform distribution of transient 
mail originating in the city where the 
terminal is located, as well as distribute 
other transient mail passing through 
the terminal, when time of arrival of 
train and departure of connecting train 
will permit of such distribution. 

More than 24,000 railway postal 
clerks are members of the Railway 
Mail Association. For the purpose of 
administering the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, there is a National Association, 
Division Association and Branch Asso- 
ciations. Biennial conventions are held 
by the National Association and Divi- 
sion Association, while monthly meet- 
ings are held by the Branch Associa- 
tions. The national convention is the 
supreme body of the organization. 

Executive offices are maintained 
at Washington, D. C., for handling 
the legislative and welfare work of 
the Association. The Washington 
offices are the headquarters of the 
national president and industrial secre- 
tary and editor. Offices of the Bene- 
ficiary Department of the Association, 
in charge of the national secretary- 
treasurer, are located at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Everybody's Happy! 


“ HAT a perfectly beautiful 
day for a carnival!” ex- 
claimed Joanne Hollister. 

“Certainly is,” agreed Peter, 
her brother. “How soon do you 
suppose we'll get to go?” 

“Before long,” replied Joanne. 
“I’m all dressed now. Are you 
ready ?” 

“Practically. How about Moth- 
er and Dad? Are they ready?” 

“Dad came in a while ago and 
said he would be as soon as he 
washed up,” Joanne reported. 

“I wonder if the display is as 
grand as he wanted it to be,” 
Peter mused. 

“Sure it is, if Dad had anything 
to do with it. Did you ever see 
anything fail he was working on?” 

“Well, no,” admitted Peter. 

Joanne went down the steps, her 
fair curls bobbing as she went. 

“What can I do to help, Mother?” 
she called as she went toward the 
kitchen. 

“My, how nice you look,” her mother 
said. Then, answering her daughter’s 
question, she said: “You can fix the 
eggs. They are still in the icebox. 
And wrap the rest of the sandwiches 
in waxed paper. I believe that’s all. 
I'll finish putting these things in’ the 
basket.” 

“Mama, isn’t it fun to be going on 
an all-day picnic outing like this 
again?” asked Joanne. “It seems ages 
since the last one. But not so far back 
I can’t remember.” 

“Tt has been a few years,” said Mrs. 
Hollister. “There now, the basket’s 
all ready. You can put the sandwiches 
here and the eggs in this corner when 
they are fixed. Now I’m going to run 
upstairs and smooth my hair down a 
little and get a dab of powder on my 
shiny nose.” 

“And while you’re about it, Mother, 
please tell Peter to hurry a little,” 
joanne requested. “He’s up there get- 
ting dressed and most likely is looking 

t his model plane some more.” 

“Not either,” said Peter just then, 

he came into the sunny kitchen. 

Jad and I were talking. Let’s get 





out of here. 


He says the carnival is 
going to be really something.” 

“T’ll rush,” said Mrs. Hollister, leav- 
ing the two to complete the picnic 
preparations. 

It was not long before the Hollister 
family was en route to the carnival 


grounds. For many years it had been 
the custom for the Central Labor 
Union to sponsor an* all-day, all-eve- 
ning labor union carnival and fair on 
Labor Day. However,,due to wartime 
restrictions and emergencies, one had 
not been held for some time. Conse- 
quently, there was much excitement 
about it this time, and the boys and 
girls of the trade union families were 
eagerly anticipating the day’s events. 
Most of them belonged to the Junior 
Union, and they had made plans to 
have a Junior Union headquarters tent. 

“The tent will be our meeting place,” 
Joanne explained to her parents. “So 
if Pete and I aren’t around, you can 
most likely find us at the tent. All 
the kids are going to be there.” 

“Yes, the girls will want to hang 
around us boys,” Pete said in a lordly 
fashion. 

“That’s the way it is, son,” said his 
father. 

“Oh, you conceited men,” laughed 
Mrs. Hollister.- “But it’s all right, 
children. We will stay near Dad’s 
union display in case you want us, and 





By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


we're all going to eat together at 
the picnic site, so if you want 
food you had better look us up.” 

“Don’t worry, Mama, we'll find 
you when lunchtime comes,” Pe- 
ter said. 

“Now listen, you two kids,” 
said Mr. Hollister. “You’re not 
ducking out on us until -we’ve 
looked over some of the exhibi- 
tions. I want you youngsters to 
see what makes the world go 
*round.” 

“You mean the everyday things 
that make living comfortable and 
nice?” asked Joanne. 

“That’s it. The simple but im- 
portant things we need daily. The 
trade union services and crafts 
which make our homes enjoyable 
and life in general safe and pleasant.” 

“When you think of it, trade unions 
are a pretty important factor in our 
lives,” Mrs. Hollister remarked. “That 
is, besides the fact that Daddy earns 
good wages and works reasonable 
hours under safe working conditions.” 

“And works with the finest bunch of 
craftsmen there is,” he said. 

“Here’s a place to park,” called out 
Joanne. “Do you think this is near 
enough ?” 

“IT expect it’s as close as we can 
get to the «¢ itrance,” said her father 
as he steered into the space. “Let’s 
all help unload.” 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so excited!’ said 
Joanne, as she lifted out the thermos 
jug. 

“T can take the big basket,” said 
Mr. Hollister. “You take the jug, 
Pete, and let the girls carry the light 
stuff.” 

“Aren’t our men wonderful, to take 
such good care of us?” murmured 
Joanne. 

“Yeah,” said Pete, “but just wait 
till you get in my hair!” . 

“Now, children, no feuds today,” 
came from Mrs. Hollister as she over- 
heard the remark. 

“That’s right!” said their father. 
“We're a happy, healthy family on a 
picnic. Let’s have fun. It’s Labor 
Day, and we’re going to celebrate!” 
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| THE BEST LABOR SHOW 
NOW BEING BROADCAST 


Every Saturday Afternoon 
Coast to Coast « ABC Network 


If you want to keep up with what’s going on in labor and in the world at large, don’t oe i 
miss this program. Consult your local newspaper for the exact time the show will 
be heard in your community. You may find the program listed as LABOR, U.S.A. 














